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‘NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tunis New-Year’s Day finds a greater change in public affairs than 
any of its predecessors for some time. Although many subjects 
of discussion are unaltered in name, their position has materially 
altered. Others, again, remain in much the same posture. ‘The 
most obvious and sweeping ehange is in the state of parties: last year 
two great parties occupied public attention; now there is only one, 
the other having been placed in abeyance ever since its exclusion 
from office, and only occasionally emerging into a local importance 
when a stray Ex-Minister here and there bandies compliments with 
deputations—like Lord Joun Russetx at Endsleigh, Lord Patmer- 
ston at Bridgnorth, or Lord Metnourne this week at Melbourne. 
Then, the Tories virtually shared with the Whigs the power of ad- 
ministration ; now they have it all to themselves, and with it all 
the responsibility. The great question of this day, that of the 
Corn-law, has had a varied history in the year. At the begin- 
ning, it was in the hands of the pure Anti-Corn-law men, before 
they had become, to any extent, a politically-trading association. 
It was then under the sufferance of Government as an open ques- 
tion, though still labouring under Lord Metnourne’s unretracted 
ban. Since that time it has been made a Government 
question; has been tacked to a Budget—the Whig Budget ; has, 
with that, been the turning-point of a Parliamentary election ; has 
survived the defeat which it incurred in the persons of the Whig 
Ministry; and has a fair prospect of being made in some sort a 
Tory-Government question at last!) The overwhelming reason for 
that phenomenon is the pressure of the distress, which has fairly 
squeezed Sir Ropert Peer’s scepticism out of him. From being 
a barren subject of debate it has become fruitful matter for action. 
At the beginning of last year, Lord Stanxey's Irish Registration Bill 
was the prominent topic of home politics: that is shelved, with the 
concurrence of its projector, by Sir Rosert. Abroad, the Turco- 
Egyptian question, with all its menacing aspect in Europe, was not 
yet “settled”: how far it has been so in some of its branches, 
our intelligence from Syria in this day’s paper will show. The 
newer question of Tunis has gone out of sight: perhaps that will 
yet have to be “ settled.” The question of the fortifications in 
France is exhausted as matter of debate, though only opening 
as matter of bitter reflection and regret ; and our neighbours are 
engaged in the new question of Durory. Our mediation between 
Spain and Portugal about the Douro dispute is not needed; but it 
is not yet certain that we shall not have to mediate between Spain 
and France about Lovis Puuirre's treacherous matchmaking. 
With the United States, M‘Leop’s case has swelled to an alarming 
national quarrel, and subsided altogether ; leaving the main ques- 
tion of the Caroline affair just where it was before, as well as the 
other disputes about the Boundary and the right of search: but 
the last day of the year has brought the announcement of the most 
promising step which has yet been taken towards their settlement. 
Canada, then preparing to receive the Union with dislike and re- 
pugnance, has been united ; has mourned the loss of the statesman 
who was employed to carry out the Union; and now prepares to 
receive his successor with pleased confidence, because he carries 
out the once combated policy. At last New-year’s Day, we were 
awaiting news of an armed expedition to the North-west of China: 
and so we are now; only then Captain Exxior was Plenipoten- 
tiary, now it is Sir Henry Porrincer. 

_ Upon the whole, the aspect of affairs, bating “ the distress,” has 
improved: where there is no improvement, it is where there is no 
change, or but little: where there has been a change, it has been 
from procrastination and see-saw agitation to preparatives for 
more decided courses. 








It is announced that Lord AsuBurton is to proceed to America, in 
afew weeks, on a special mission to the United States, to negotiate 
a settlement of differences between the Republic and England. The 
Standard says that his special instructions are limited to these three 

joints, the Caroline affair, the Boundary, and the right of search. 


Zhe juncture is favourable, and the man well chosen. Both coun- | 





tries have just escaped from a minor quarrel, the trial of M‘Lron, 
which might have appealed to the point of honour on both sides 
and involved both ina profitless and unwelcome war: both are the 
more desirous of peace. A man of no common talent and sagacity 
—once the prince of British merchants—our leading merchant in 
the American trade, and the head of that family which occupies 
the post that he relinquished on his elevation to the peerage—con- 
nected with the country by intermarriages—thoroughly informed, 
no less in the actual state of American feeling than in the history 
of the Republic, and of the particular questions which he is to 
treat—with the rights, wants, and difficulties of America—Lord 
Asuburton is pointed out by many circumstances as the fittest man 
that could have been selected for such a mission. Te is a thorough 
Englishman, but possessed with American sympathies and alive to 
American interests. No keen partisan, he is Liberal in disposition, 
and yet not to be suspected of any lack of Conservative views. 
Even the accident of his title will not be against him with our De- 
mocratic cousins. And we have reason to believe that his shrewd 
attention has been given to the subject of his mission, with that 
regard to the rights and the difficulties of both sides which will 
secure him as much influence as any man could command with 
both. His appointment is the wisest preliminary step towards a 
real adjustment of these uselessly and dangerously protracted dis- 
putes. Taking the measure and the man together, it is in pro- 
mise, whatever it may turn out in fruition, the luckiest hit that 
Sir Rosert Peet has made. 





The same post from Paris brought two documents of importance—~ 
Lovis Parirrr’s speech on opening the Chambers, on Monday 
last ; and the declaration of the Paris journalists against the con- 
viction of M. Durory. 

The speech is generally regarded by the French papers as the 
production of the Ministry and not of the Monarch; and by some 
it is attributed to M. Guizor individually. It is said to have re- 
ceived no alteration from the original draft. If so, Louis Puitirre 
adopts it in full; and, at all events, we recognize the King-of-all- 
work as the utterer. Whoever composed it, in his mouth it wears 
an air of mingled reserve and spite, as though he had intentions in 
store which he was too much afraid or too crafty to disclose. Thus 
he says, that he has taken measures “ to prevent any external com- 
plication” of the African possessions of France ; alluding, it is un- 
derstood, to Tunis, and the supposed designs of England. It does 
not appear on what ground the allusion was made at all, if it could 
not be made in a franker manner. Another instance of this mixed 
suppression and implication is the announcement, put parenthe- 
tically, that the expenditure exceeds the revenue of the country, 
with something that almost looks like a sneering prophecy that the 
evil will not be mended. ‘The burdens of France, says the King, 
with another of those obscure allusions to QuénissEtT, if not to 
Durory, could well be borne, if faction did not “ unceasingly ob- 
struct the course of her powerful activity”; and “ the intrigues and 
crimes of the factious,” he adds—alluding, it might almost seem, to 
the decision of the Peers—retard the development “ of that legal 
and pacific liberty which France has at last achieved, and of which 
I make it my glory to insure her the possession.” Government, 
says Louts Puizipre, will cause the laws—read by the light of the 
Peers’ commentary—to be “respected” : he will not flinch in his 
exterminating policy against the press. 

The positive omissions in the speech are no less remarkable than 
these seeming insinuations. It makes no distinct mention of Spain, 
and certainly no sufficient mention. It may be pretended that she 
is lumped up with all other foreign countries in the paragraph 
about their amicable assurances; but what is desired to be known, 
is not the attitude of Spain towards France, but of France towards 
Spain. The silence is almost an admission that the accusations of 
treachery on the part of Louis Puiirre were well founded ; and it 
may mean, besides, that the Cabinet are so divided upon the point, 
that they could not agree to a paragraph, hostile or friendly, threaten- 
ing or conciliatory. Indeed it might mean many things, but it cannot 
mean good. Another omission is that of any mention of the Slave- 
trade treaty recently concluded in London between Great Britain 
and other powers. A third is not the least curious: the speech 
makes no personal allusion to the King or his family, like those 
invitations to loyal responses which have graced former speeches. 

Some of the Paris papers call the speech insignificant; others 
praise is as dignified and discreet. To the reader at a distance, 
the King appears to go through it like a disagreeable duty, which 
he would abridge as much as possible by making his address dry 
and curt, while suppressed spleen boils over in implied taunts and 
safe hints of hostile feeling. 

The declaration of the journalists forms a bitter commentary on 
Lovis Puuirre’s boast of the liberty which he has achieved for 
France : it deeply bewails the lost liberty of the press, and ener- 
getically denounces the new principle of judicial law, that a writer 
must be answerable for the acts of his readers. The journalists 
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cite the laws in their favour, and appeal to the Deputies to see 
them righted; or, if they fail, an appeal is hinted to the electoral 
body, if not “to the patriotism and courage of the National Guard 
and of all French citizens.” Louis Puitirre is fairly committed 
to a war with the press at large; he admits a deficiency of income 
as compared with expenditure; and negative testimony, in the 
absence of cordial expressions, shows that he still indulges feelings 
of thwarted hostility towards this country, if not towards others : 
no wonder that his speech is dry, splenetic, and obscure. 


From the United States we have the President’s message on the 
opening of Congress. Mr. Tyner may now be pronounced, with- 
out question, to have sent to Congress the worst-written message 
which that august body has ever received from the Chief Magis- 
trate. It is not so voluminous as many former messages have 
been ; but it is fully as prolix, as loosely constructed as any, and 
full of local vulgarisms, while the clumsiness of its style often ob- 
scures its meaning. It is the composition of a man who cannot 
concentrate his ideas or express them in fit language. The topics 
upon which he touches, however, are of some interest in this 
country. The M’Leop case is the first. Mr. Tyxer puts on an 
air of boastful dignity, while he says that the trial of the prisoner 
was the only answer which could be given to Great Britain’s de- 
mand for his release : then he condescends to explain, that the forms 
of law in the United States would not allow of his release, at all 
events in the stage which the proceedings against him had reached 
when the demand was preferred; and finally, headmits, as distinctly as 
his indifferent command of language will allow, that those forms of 
law must be altered. In regard to the broader case of the Caroline, 
he declares that ¢f the owner of the steamer should be proved to 
have acted with the Canadian rebels, he could not claim indemni- 
fication ; but the United States must still claim reparation for the 
injury done to their territorial inviolability, the invasion of which 
could only be justified by “ pressing necessity”; and he makes no 
doubt that Great Britain will renounce the precedent which she 
has set. In all this there is a see-saw alternation of assertion and 
admission, as if Mr. Tyrer felt conscious of a demand upon his 
intelligence to see all sides of the question, and did his best, with- 
out having that power of understanding which could enable him to 
form a positive opinion and to declare it. The same unsatisfactory 
mixture of inconclusive bravado and concession is to be observed 
in his reference to the other questions between the two countries, 
of the North-eastern boundary and the right of search: he seems 
to be actuated by friendly feelings, but to feel bound, as the crea- 
ture of popular will, to give voice to what he supposes to be the 
general wish, and to act upon some ill-defined notions of national 
dignity. 

To the people of the American Union the most interesting portion 
of this message is that which relates to a new scheme, brought forth 
under Mr. Tyxer’s special sanction, for establishing a “ fiscal agent,” 
in place of the two measures which he successively vetoed last ses- 
sion. This, characteristically, appears to be a compromise between 
the Sub-Treasury scheme of the Democratic party and the project 
of their opponents for the restoration of a National Bank. Mr. 
TYLER proposes to establish a sort of National Board (not Bank) 
of issue, charged with the control of the public treasure, and pay- 
ing out treasury-notes or cash at the option of the public creditor ; 
dabbling meanwhile in small banking operations, to pay the ex- 
penses of the establishment. -He praises rather than describes this 
new invention, in terms too equivocal to indicate much of its real 
nature or probable working. He obviously anticipates much ob- 
jection, though not more than he is likely to encounter. 


The Court. 

Tue country life of the Court at Windsor presents noincidents. The 
Queen has walked and ridden out, and Prince Albert has been out 
shooting. The Queen has been sitting to Mr. Partridge for her portrait ; 
the Prince to Mr. Lucas for a full-length portrait, and to Mr. Sievier 
for a bust. 

Among the visiters at the Castle have been the Chevalier Bunsen, 
Lord and Lady Stanley, the Earl of Aberdeen, Sir George Cowper. 

The Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge entertained a select party at 
Kew, on Saturday. 

The Queen Dowager goes on favourably. 

Prince Ernest of Hesse Philippsthal and Prinee Edward of Saxe 
Weimer arrived at Marlborough House on Tuesday, from Sudbury 

all. 








The King of Prussia will leave Berlin for his visit to London, on the 
17th or 18thof January. Baron Von Humboldt, General Von Natzmer, 
and General Neumann, will be included in his suite; which is to be very 
numerous. 





The Petropolis. 

The Gresham Committee received, on Friday, the report of the Sub- 
Committee respecting the arrangements for laying the first stone of 
the Royal Exchange. The ceremony is fixed for the 17th January; 
when Prince Albert has consented to lay the first stone of the 
building. The spot is to be as near as possible to the actual site 
of the foundation-stone of the old Exchange, which was laid by 
Charles the Second. An amphitheatre containing seats for the ac- 
commodation of 1,200 visiters has been constructed round the spot. 
The whole is to be roofed and decorated in the manner of a tent. 
There will be a covered way to the arena from Cornhill, where the 
entrance will be placed. The company are to assemble between the 
hours of twelve and two. At two, Prince Albert will be met at the 


Guildhall by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, thence to proceed in pro- 
cession with the Gresham Committee to the entrance at Cornhill. A 








banquet will be given in the evening, at the Mansionhouse, for which a 


four hundred cards of invitation have been issued. 


A deputation from the weavers of Spitalfields waited on the Lord 
Mayor, at the Mansionhouse, on Wednesday, to solicit an immediate ~ 


distribution of the funds subscribed for the relief of the unemployed, 


weavers and their families. The deputation were received by Alderman © 


Wilson, in the absence of the Lord Mayor. They complained that 


several private and select meetings had been held without reference to _ 


the local committee. The deputation also declared the distress to be 
increasing to so alarming an extent, that if relief were not administered 
without further delay, the most fearful results might be anticipated. 
Alderman Wilson said that the Lord Mayor was in some difficulty with 
regard to the distribution of the funds at his disposal. Several deputa- 
tions had waited upon him, all anxious to have the money at their dis- 
posal; but he would not part with the contributions without the codpe- 
ration of Mr. Hanbury and the other influential friends of the poor 
belonging to the district. At a meeting at which Mr. Hanbury had 
presided, it had been resolved that the existing distrcss was not so 
urgent as to call for the immediate distribution of the funds, and that it 
would be better to delay the relief for a week or two; as the distress 
would probably increase: however, Mr. Hanbury had since written to 
the Lord Mayor, expressing himself willing that the business of distri-- 
bution should be commenced. With no better satisfaction, the deputa- 
tion withdrew. . 

Maurice Pitcher, a clerk in the mercantile house of Eyre and Massie, 
in Philadelphia, was brought up at the Mansionhouse yesterday, on a 
charge of forgery. He had forged checks in the name of his employers 
upon various American banks, to the amount of 13,200 dollars, and 
absconded with the proceeds. Four-fifths of the property was found 
upon him at Liverpool when he was arrested. His brother Augustus 
accompanied him, and has also been arrested. They were remanded 
till Monday. 





The Probinces. 

Addresses to Lord Melbourne, from Derby and Melbourne, were 
presented on Monday last, at Melbourne Hall, the Viscount’s seat. 
They were carried up in a joint procession from the two towns, consist- 
ing of twenty-five carriages, a cavalcade of horsemen, several banner- 
bearers, and two bands.j In the deputation from Derby, were the Mayor 
and the late Mayor, Mr. Joseph Strutt, M.P., Mr. William Evans, M.P.; 
and the two deputations comprised several gentlemen of local influenée, to 
the number of about two hundred. Two large platforms, covered with 
carpet, were erected in an open space near the hall, for the reception of 
the deputations, Between one and two thousand spectators witnessed 
the ceremony. The address from Derby dwelt upon the usual topics of 
Whig laudation,—the Reform Bill, Negro Emancipation, Corporate 
Reform, and so forth; coming to a climax with the Budget Reforms; 


and concluding with the hope, that “‘ your Lordship, together with your ° 


late colleagues in office, will again, ere long, be recalled to her Majesty’s 
coungils.” The Melbourne folks declared their “ deeply-felt and well- 
considered conclusion, that the /ate Administration, of which your 
Lordship was the chief, will deserve, and eventually receive, the grati- 
tude and admiration of a dispassionate and remote posterity.” [An odd 
assortment of phrases!] They say pathetically— 

‘“‘ Had the late Administration been able to carry out their designs for the 
religious, moral, intellectual, civil, political, and physical amelioration of the 
people—and had not these designs been counteracted entirely, or partially 
deprived of their efficiency and utility, through the prevalence in Parliament of 
views hostile to the public interests—there is reason to hope that, under the 
blessing of Divine Providence, your Lordship and colleagues would have raised 
this nation to a prouder and happier station than any recorded in the pages of 
our national history.” 

After alluding to his personal gratification at the expression of his 
neighbours’ good-will, Lord Melbourne Jauded their political consis- 
tency. He told them in 1834, on a similar occasion, that there was no 
hope of success without combined and unanimous exertion: they had 
acted up to that advice; and he was glad to see them again declaring 
that “the firm and united voice of the people, when constitutionally 
directed to just and legitimate objects, cannot long be resisted ”— 

“ You are right, gentlemen ; union alone is irresistible, and union can only 
be insured by the choice of defined objects, not doubtful, speculative, and 
hazardous, but dictated by reason, approved by experience, and of a practicable 
character. * * * Whether we have done our duty or not, you have done 
yours. In the exercise of your rights and franchises you have given to the 
Government which you approved a steady, firm, unvarying support; and I 
cannot refrain from observing, that if the same consistent line of conduct had 
been pursued by other constituencies, the result of the late political contest 
would have becn different from that which has taken place.” 

Lord Melbourne would not refuse again to take office; and he 
chalked out an unwonted share of work for himself— 

“ More than seven years have now elapsed since that month of November 
1834, to which I have already so often recurred ; and the progress of time has 
brought upon me, what it must bring upon all, impaired strength, less buoyant 
spirits, and diminished powers of exertion. The consciousness of this de- 
cline naturally renders me less ambitious of undertaking a post of so much 
labour, such heavy responsibility, and such unceasing anxiety as that which I 
have lately held: but the deep debt of gratitude which 1 owe to my Sovereign 
and my country will not permit me to withdraw myself from their service, nor 
to refuse any task which may appear likely to conduce to their interest and 
welfare. The great 


nistry, remain yet to determined. 
not been the work of this or of that Administration : they have been foreseen, or 
rather they have existed, ever since, and indeed long before, the termination of 
the great war with France in 1815; and they are the consequence of a long 
series of events, of which it is vain now to inquire, except as a lesson for the 
future, whether they could have been avoided or prevented. The state of trade, 
foreign and domestic, and the severe distress which — in many of the 
manufacturing districts, although I should lament that they should be exag~- 
gerated for political purposes, and employed as grounds and reasons for political 
change, yet imperiously demand the most serious and immediate attention of 
the Government and the Legislature. It was our opinion that the measures 
which we proposed, and which you have enumerated, were calculated at once to 
supply the pecuniary deficiency and to relieve the commercial embarrassment. 
We proposed them in good faith, and, for my own part, with the expectation 
that the greater portion of them would have received the sanction of Par-/ 
liament. ‘They were opposed entirely. A distinct declaration of want of 


# 








uestions relating to the commerce and revenue of the 
country, which were in appearance the cause of the dissolution of the late Mi- | 
The financial difficulties of the state have 
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confidence in the Administration was carried in the House of Commons. We 
advised an appeal to the people, which was made, and has been decided against 
us. It will now be for her Majesty’s present advisers to bring forward upon 
their part such plans as they may think better suited to the circumstances of 
the times ; and it will be for your Representatives to consider those plans with 
“reference to and in comparison with the measures which we submitted to the 
last Parliament. I can only say that, for myself, they shall receive a full and 
fair consideration and that, as far as in me lies, I will do to others that justice 
which I hold to have been denied to me and my colleagues, and, in being denied 
to us, have also been denied to the country.” 
Three cheers having been given for the Queen, and three for Lord 
Melbourne and Reform, the deputations repaired to the hall; where 
they were entertained with a déjeuner 4 Ja fourchette. 


A Chartist tea-party was held in the Town-hall of Birmingham, on 
Tuesday evening, to celebrate the first anniversary of the establishment 
of the new sect, called “ the Chartist Christian Church.” The hall 
was crowded; “ being principally filled,” says the reporter of the Sun, 
“ with well-dressed ladies.” Mr. Collins was appointed to the chair. 
Among the company were Colonel Thompson, Mr. Roberts of Bath, 
Mr. Joseph Sturge, and Mr. Charles Sturge. Mr. Thomas Duncombe, 
Mr. Sharman Crawford, and Colonel Napier were expected, but were 
unable to attend. The report was read by Mr. O'Neill, the Secretary. 
It stated that the Christian Chartist Church had first arisen in Scot- 
land: its principles soon extended to Birmingham; and on the 27th 
December 1840, a chapel was opened in New Hall Street for public 
worship. The Society had formed a school and classes for study ; and 
essays were written and prizes competed for. They had accumulated 
three hundred volumes in their library, and the cash affairs left a ba- 
lance in the hands of the treasurer of 840/. They had purchased a 
printing-press, and did all their own printing. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by the chairman, (who mentioned the fact, that at that moment 
there were six similar meetings in Birmingham,) Colonel Thompson, 
and Mr. Joseph Sturge. A memorial to the Queen was moved and 
adopted ; several prizes were distributed; a hymn was sung; and the 
meeting separated about eleven o’clock. The memorial is subjoined— 

“ Unto the Queen’s most excellent Majesty. The respectful memorial of 
the members of the Birmingham Christain Chartist Gumah, 

“ Showeth—That your memorialists have learned with great satisfaction 
that your Majesty has expressed your generous intention of liberating, at the 
approaching baptismal ceremony of the Prince of Wales, all the convicts who 
have not been transported to the Penal Colonies, who have conducted them- 
selves in suc! a manner as to evince a reformation of character. 

“ We hail the act of clemency as one worthy of the Sovereign of an en- 
> scapes ee calculated as it is to throw around the throne more real 
gory than all the pomp and glitter of a material grandeur, only suited to a 

barous age and mindless people. 

“ But while we hail this act, we cannot believe that true benevolence is 
limited in its displays of mercy to a particular locality: wide as the world in 
its ever-expanding path, wherever a human heart is found, is the field of its 
action. Believing this, we would respectfully represent to your Majesty, that 
in the distant Penal Colonies many convicts now suffer who are as worthy of 
your gracious clemency as those at home, and we trust that it shall not be said 
that the merciful designs of England’s Queen were stopped in their course by 
seas and oceans. England’s arms have never been restrained by these. We 
trust that mercy, which confers glory infinitely superior to that of arms and 
war, shall not be stopped, but that its brightest feature shall be its universality. 
* We would respectfully represent to you, that there are now suffering in the 
Penal Colonies six men, who, in our opinion, are eminently worthy of the dis- 

lay of your royal clemency—men in whose behalf your people of all classes 
iv more frequently and in greater numbers solicited your clemency, than for 
any other during your reign, or the three that preceded it. John Frost, Zepha- 
niah Williams, and William Jones were banished for high treason; Howell, 
Roberts, and Jones for alleged riot. 

“The previous good conduct of each of these, together with their excellent 
demeanour since their exile—the fact that some of them have been since in- 
volved in ruin and misery—the fact that in the cases of the three latter an 
alibi was proved upon the testimony of competent, credible, and highly re- 

ctable witnesses—the fact that the wife and family of. Roberts are now suf- 
ering from the severest privations, and a few weeks ago followed one of her 
children to the grave, carried thither by the hands of strangers—all these facts 
are presented to your Majesty, in the hope that you may see fit to restore the 
om once more to the bosom of their families and the land of their 

irth. 

« And your memorialists, &c.” 





The Isle of Man shares in the distress which prevails in its neigh- 
bourhood on the main-land: Mona’s Herald describes its condition— 

“ We have at the present time absolutely no trade; artisans of every descrip- 
tion, joiners, masons, painters, and those belonging to nearly every other occu- 
pation, have been weeks out of employment ; the result we need not repeat. It 
is far from being the pauper population alone who are now in a state of misery 
and destitution : we have the names of scores of individuals, the heads of help- 
less families, who, if they could find work, could easily earn from 12s. to 20s. 
per week, in] absolute starvation—willing indeed to work, but ‘ashamed to 

g.’ Asan illustration, we may here record the fact, that one day last week 
the wife of a respectable artisan went to a brewery in this town and purchased 
twopenny worth of the grains usually sold for the purpose of feeding cattle 
and pigs, secretly creeping away without paying that trifling sum. The person 
in charge of the brewery desired one of the workmen to run after Mrs. 
and say she had forgot to pay for the grains. ‘The man followed, and overtook 
her when she had reached home. Having entered the house, to his astonish- 
ment he there beheld the poor woman, having an infant at her breast, with her 
husband and four children, eagerly devouring the grains—not haviifg tasted 
food for four days! And we are daily informed of labourers and tradesmen 
similarly circumstanced.” 

It is said that two troops of the Enniskillen Dragoons have been sent 
to Bilston to keep guard against some anticipated disturbance among 
the colliers. 








- 


A meeting of rate-payers was held at Stoke-upon-Trent, on Thurs- 
day week, to levy a church-rate. The Reverend J. W. Tomlinson, the 
Rector, took the chair. Amid considerable disapprobation, Mr. Tom- 
kinson, the Churchwarden, proposed a rate of 13d. in the pound. Mr. 
Robinson, a Chartist, observing, that although the middle class would 
not help the working-men, the working-men would help them, moved, 
“ That the meeting was of opinion that church-rates were unjust in 
Principle, and ought to be resisted; and that the meeting do adjourn 
for twelve months.” Another Chartist seconded the amendment. 
The Chairman refused to put the amendment. After some altercation, 
the original motion was put and negatived; a forest of hands being 





held up against it, and only six or seven for it. The Chairman was 
then again called upon to put the amendment: he persevered in re- 
fusing, and left the chair, amid the hooting of the assembly. A new 
Chairman was appointed: the amendment was put, and it was carried 
unanimously. 


An inquest was held on Friday afternoon, at the Shepherd’s Bush 
public-house, in Sunning, on the bodies of eight persons who lost their 
lives by the accident on the Great Western Railway. The evidence 
proved that the first accounts were not so incorrect as they commonly 
are. It appeared that the train consisted of an engine and tender, two 
passenger-trucks, a truck for passengers’ luggage, and sixteen luggage- 
waggons heavily laden. The passenger-trucks were fixed next to the 
tender. The passengers consisted for the most part of stone-masons, who 
had been employed in the works at the new Houses of Parliament, and 
who were on their way to their homes in the country to spend the 
Christmas holydays. At Sunning, the engine ran into some loose 
earth which had slipped from the side of the cutting on to the rails. 
This threw the engine off the line; when, owing to the sudden 
stoppage, the carriages came together with so violent a concussion, 
that the trucks were dashed in pieces, and the passengers were thrown 
out in all directions; the trucks were split into fragments, with which 
the dead and dying got fearfully entangled. The horror of the mo- 
ment was increased by the darkness. Eight persons were killed 
on the spot; seventeen, injured and wounded, were conveyed to the 
Royal Berkshire Hospital. One man, whose skull was fractured, has 
since died. A woman was discovered in a kneeling position entreat- 
ing to be extricated; a main-beam of one of the trucks had fallen upon 
her legs; an hourand a half elapsed before she could be removed, as the 
carriage could not be lifted up until the earth was properly shored up. 
The same woman, on seeing the danger, threw her child on to the bank: 
it is said to have escaped injury. From all that could be gathered on 
the evidence, the slip seems to have happened suddenly, but not without 
some warning. About a fortnight back a slip occurred at the same spot, 
but in distinct strata; and it was repaired. About six days before the 
accident, a passenger observed the earth look loose; and the day before 
it was seen to bulge. A man, however, who is employed to inspect the 
line at the Sunning Cutting, saw nothing dangerous in the spot at 
half-past five on the previous evening. Mr. I. K. Brunel, the engi- 
neer-in-chief on the line, said that passenger-trucks were not put last 
because the luggage-trains were inevitably less punctual than the others; 
and the chief danger seemed to be that they would be overtaken by 
other trains. It came out, that the line is not watched from ten at 
night till six or seven next morning. The Jury returned a verdict of 
“ Accidental Death” on all the eight bodies, with a deodand of 1,000/. 
on the engine, tender, and carriages. The Jury gave the following 
reasons for their verdict: “‘ That more watchmen should have been em- 
ployed to watch the cutting, and the danger of placing the passengers 
next the engine”; and they added the recommendation “ that a portion 
of the spoil-bank be removed from the sides of the road.” 

An inquest was held yesterday, on the body of Woolley, the man who 
died in the hospital; and much of the former evidence was retraced. 
The Jury returned a verdict describing the manner of his death; add- 
ing the opinion that the accident might have been avoided had there 
been a night-watch in the cutting; and imposing a deodand of 100/. on 
the engine and train. 

Some villain placed two large stones, one on each rail, on the Great 
Western Railway, about three miles from Bath, on Wednesday night. 
When the mail-train from London passed the spot, one stone was 
shivered to atoms, and the other was driven off the rail by the iron 
guard in front of the wheel: it was forty pounds in weight. 

A fearful accident happened on the Bristol and Gloucester Railway, 
at Wickwar, fifteen miles from Bristol, on Tuesday. Half a hundred- 
weight of gunpowder, somewhat damaged by damp, was placed in a 
blacksmith’s shop, near the entrance of a tunnel. The blacksmith 
went to his work in ignorance that the powder had been put there ; and 
a spark from his anvil fired it. It exploded, blowing away the shop and 
part of the tunnel, together with the blacksmith and seven other men 
who were working near the spot. Three of them were killed. One 
man had his head blown from his body ; another was carried a distance 
of seventy yards, and his clothes took fire. The others were much 
burned and bruised. Through the surrounding country the explosion 
was taken for an earthquake. It was distinctly felt at the distance of 
seven miles and a half; and it is said that a loosely-built out-house was 
blown down at a distance of five miles! An inquest has been held on 
the bodies; but it stands adjourned to the 6th instant, in order to pro 

cure additional information. 

A fourth man has died since; and an inquest was held on the body 
yesterday. The Jury returned a verdict of “ Accidental Death.” 





A destructive fire happened on Monday week, at Manchester, in a 


| building belonging to the Union Carriers Company, which was situated 


on arches over the Rochdale Canal. The property consumed is said to 
amount to more than 30,000/. The fire is supposed to have arisen in 
a boat laden with cotton, which was lying under the archway. On 
Friday, a number of workmen were employed in pulling down the por- 
tions of the building which remained standing. Some of the men were 
engaged in removing rubbish from underneath a wall seven stories 
high, while others were erecting scaffolding in order to pull down the 
same wall, ‘They had already raised the scaffolding to the fourth 
story, when the foundation gave way and crushed the men. Five 
of them were killed, nine others were so seriously injured that three 
out of the number are not likely to recover. A Coroner’s Jury who 
sat on the bodies has returned a verdict of “ Accidental Death.” 


IRELAND. 

The Queen’s County has refused to address Lord De Grey! On 
Wednesday last, “the Tory nobility, clergy, gentry, and freeholders,” 
met at Maryborough, agreeably to requisition duly presented to the 
High Sheriff—for the purpose of agreeing to an address to his Excel- 
lency; but the Liberal “ gentry and freeholders” disapproving of the in- 
tention, attended in immense numbers, and literally voted the High 
Sheriff and requisitionists out of the court.— Dublin Pilot, Dec. 24. 

Mr. John Beatty West, the Member for Dublin, died at Mount An- 
ville, near that city, the residence of his father-in-law, Judge Burton, 
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at five o’clock on Monday morning. Sir Edward Borough, Mr. C. 
Smith, Queen’s counsel, Tories, and Lord Morpeth, are already named 
as likely to be put forward as candidates to succeed him in Parliament. 


The Archbishop of Dublin was asked to contribute towards removing 
the children from the North Dublin Workhouse to a more healthy 
place in the country. Dr. Whately replied thus, through his secretary— 

“It appears to him that the proper course to be taken in respect of the 
‘children in the Workhouses would be to lay the cases, in the first instance, be- 
fore the Poor-Law Commissioners, and next before the Government. 

“A law has been passed for the express purpose of providing suitably for 
such objects. If the law be sufficient for its purposes, it ought to be duly put 
in execution ; if not, it should be amended or repealed. That law was passed 
(in opposition to the judgment of many persons who had paid especial atten- 
tion to the subject) on the strength of the assurances of its advocates that the 
legal relief it provided would be better than any that could be supplied by pri- 
vate charity. It was in reliance on such assurances that the Poor-Law Com- 
missioners were intrusted with a most unprecedented amount of discretionary 
power, and with all but an entire control over all the property in Ireland. It 
is not surely unreasonable to require that those promises should be fulfilled. 
It is surely too much to expect that the citizens—including those who dis- 
trusted those promises and opposed the whole scheme—should pay, first (in 
the form of rates) for the carrying into effect of that scheme, and then (in the 
form of subscriptions) for its failure.” 


A great Anti-Corn-law meeting was held in Dublin Mansionhouse, 
on Thursday week: the spacious building was thronged to excess, and 
the Lord Mayor presided. 

{ : The following resolutions were passed by acclamation— 

“ That the total and immediate repeal of the Corn-laws, by permitting the 
unrestricted importation of food, would essentially advance the prce'ses awe 
condition of Ireland, and would establish and revive Irish trade and manufacture. 
_ “That it is expedient that all Ireland should petition for the total and 
immediate repeal of the Corn-laws, and that measures be taken to procure 
signatures to the petitions.” 

Mr. O'Connell said that he would undertake to get signatures to the 
petitions. Thanks were voted to him for his conduct in the chair; 
three cheers given “for the Queen, the Lord Mayor, the Repeal 
of the Union, and the Repeal of the Corn-laws”; and the meeting 
separated. 


A ruffianly faction-fight disgraced the village of Ballyroney, near 
Rathfriland, in Newry, on Christmas-day. A conflict arose in a race 
for a saddle and bridle, the “ Orange banditti” and “bloody Papists”’ 
taking opposite sides ; and after it was quelled on the ground, it was 
renewed in a public-house. The Catholics fled. A house was broken 
open, and M‘Ardle, one of the fugitives, was dragged out, beaten almost 
to death, and then shot with a pistol placed against his breast. Another 
man died of his wounds. Eighteen persons have been apprehended for 
the murder of M‘Ardle. 

On the authority of a correspondent, the Dublin Monitor puts forth 

the following revolting story ; at the same time expressing some doubt of 
its accuracy— 
_ “It appears that a party of gentlemen, most of them English officers, were 
last week on a visit at a gentleman’s house in the nelghbourhood of Philips- 
town, King’s County, when one evening they gave their host some opium, and, 
in sport, proceeded to practise their horrible cruelties upon a poor idiot boy who 
found an asylum about the house. They first extracted all his teeth, and then 
bedaubed him over with oil and turpentine—set fire to his clothes to make him 
rup, when, horrible to relate, the poor creature was burned to death! Our 
correspondent states that a sort of inquest was held, but that the greatest 
exertions were made to hush the matter up, and conceal the real facts of the 
case. 





SCOTLAND. 

We understand that Mr. Thomas Carlyle has declined becoming a 
candidate for the chair of History, now vacant in the University of 
Edinburgh. Mr. Carlyle has communicated this determination to the 
student who acted as secretary in getting up the requisition to the Fa- 
eulty of Advocates in his favour.— Scotsman. 

Last week, while the Duke of Hamilton was riding along the wood 
leading from Hamilton to Bothwell, he heard the screams of a female; 
and on looking towards the place whence the cries came, he perceived 
2 stout Irishman belabouring a woman in a most unmerciful style. No 
sooner did he observe this, than he rode up to the scene of cruelty, dis- 
mounted from his horse, knocked the savage down, rescued the woman, 
and sent her home rejoicing, with more money in her pocket than it 
may have been her lot to possess for a long time. When we recollect 
that his Grace was born so long ago as October 1767, and so is in his 
seventy-fifth year, we cannot sufficiently admire his gallantry, hu- 
manity, and intrepidity.—Scotch Reformer’s Gazette. 


The leaders of the Nonintrusion party recently published a “ state- 
ment” of their views, which was widely circulated; and with it, in 
Scotland, went a circular letter by Mr. Hamilton, advocate, the Secre- 
tary to the Nonintrusion Committee of the General Assembly, dated 
Edinburgh, December 14th, in which he proposes a plan for securing 
*‘the intelligent and steadfast support of the people.” One of the cir- 
culars strayed into the hands of a Moderate minister, and thence to the 
columns of the Edinburgh Observer. The secret plan is thus described 
by Mr. Hamilton— 

“The plan is to avoid, unless where necessary, the holding of any public 
meetings for mere excitement, but that each individual minister, supported by 
his friendly elders, should summon for a week-day or week-day evening a 
mecting of the congregation, and there explain quietly to them the great prin- 
ciples and interest at stake in the present controversy ; and invite them to form 
themselves into an association in support of the Church, and of her great prin- 
ciples. Previous arrangements having been made, and the proper collecting- 
books (which may be furnished in any quantity) having been provided, the 
people are then invited to become subscribers of a penny a fortnight (or more 
if they can afford it) to the good cause; and the association is immediately set 
to work. In order to keep alive and increase the intelligent interest, arrange- 
ments must also be made for circulating, to every hand, all the tracts and other 
publications that are found suitable; and, still further, the minister should give 
a short series of two, three, or four lectures, expounding the principles out of 
Scripture, and by Scripture history and example, very much as he would ex- 
pound any other essential doctrines of the Bible. In these exercises, as well 
as at the formation of the association, he may, if necessary, have the assistance 
of one clerical friend. Besides the tracts already published, others will soon 
follow, and there will be no lack, in a short time, of abundance of exciting in- 





formation and discussion. But itis of great importance to have all the asso- 
ciations formed, and the principles calmly expounded to and instilled into the 
people, before the excitement and agitation have commenced. . 
“The formation of those associations is going on rapidly here, [in Edin- 
burgh.] Dr. Gordon and Mr. Buchanan are to form one in the High Church 
next week ; and all the others who have not preceded will immediately follow. 
I am told, by those who have already formed them, that nothing can be sim- 
pler. Besides the friendly elders, a selection should be made of other steady 
and intelligent individuals, including some labourers and working-men, to be 
members of the committee, so as to diffuse the interest more effectually 
throughout the mass. The people are found to go into the scheme heartily 
and at once; and, independently of still more important objects, a very large 
aggregate sum will be collected to defray the local and general expenses.” 


The suspension of payments by the Corporation of :Paisley has put a 
climax to the dismay in that neighbourhood. At a meeting of the 
Council, on Tuesday week, after the reporters for the press had retired, 
the order for suspending payments was given to the Chamberlain; and 
he was directed to call in with all possible despatch the monies due to 
the borough, in order to meet its current engagements. The worst loss 
will fall upon the depositors in two savings banks connected with the 
Corporation, the Cart and the Community Savings Banks; the object 
of which institutions it was to raise funds for the improvement of the 
Cart. The catastrophe is variously attributed to the great depression of 
trade, the leniency of the Council in levying certain imposts, and to the 
mismanagement of the Reformed Town-Council. Accounts also 
vary as to the upshot; one representing the Corporation as having a 
= of assets to the amount of 16,000/.; another, a deficiency of 
8,000. 





Siscellancous. 

We have heard that her Majesty has already announced to the proper 
authorities that it is her intention to open the ensuing session of Par- 
liament in person, with a Speech from the Throne; and it is generally 
expected, from the alterations and embellishments now going forward 
in the House of Lords, that our beloved Sovereign will be accompanied 
on that important and interesting occasion by all the’ royal and distin- 
guished foreigners invited to witness the christening of the infant Prince 
of Wales.—Correspondent of the Standard. 


Prince Esterhazy and suite landed at Dover on Tuesday, on the way 
to London, in order that the Prince may be present at the marriage of 
his son, Prince Nicholas, with Lady Sarah Villiers. The Morning Post, 
however, says that, on account of the death of Lady Sarah’s grand- 
father, the marriage is put off till the end of January. 








The National says, that “ Sir Robert Peel has written to King Louis | 


Philippe a letter, in extremely pressing and flattering terms, to request 
that M. Guizot may be kept at the head of affairs.” The statement is 
too absurd even for a hoax: it must be meant as a skit at M. Guizot’s 
assumed British predilections. 

Viscount and Viscountess Palmerston left Carlton Terrace on Satur- 
day, for Broadlands. 

Sir James Graham arrived in town on Thursday evening, from Dor- 
chester, where he had been paying a visit to his constituents. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, Mr. Sydney Herbert, M.P., Sir Francis 
Burdett, M.P., Mr. Walter Long, M.P., Mr, T. G. B. Estcourt, M.P., 
and Mr. J. H. Sotheron, M.P., have subscribed 100I. each for the relief 
of the distressed operatives of Bradford, in Wiltshire. 

The Duke of Northumberland has forwarded 100/. to the fund for the 
relief of the distressed operatives of Paisley. 

The Reverend Lord Augustus Fitzclarence entertained 139 poor 
families, comprising 471 individuals, lately, in Maple Durham, with a 
Christmas dinner in honour of the Prince of Wales’s birth. 

Mr. David Salomons having objected to a passage in Mr. Christo- 
pher’s speech at Lincoln in which the Jews were mentioned as engaged 
in dishonest tamperings with the corn-averages, Mr, Christopher frankly 
disavowed all meaning of offence— 

“ It was not my intention to attribute the dishonest practices in the corn- 
trade exclusively to those who profess the Jewish religion. The expression of 
which you complain was a useless one, and not necessary for my argument; 
and I should not have made use of it, unless I had heen credibly informed, 
when I was on the Continent, that the corn-trade was carried on by persons of 
your nation.” 

A considerable improvement has within these few days taken place in 
the health of the Duke of Cleveland; who is pronounced to be conva- 
lescent, though he still sees his medical attendants. 

Mrs. Monck, the lady of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, fell, a 
few days since, down some steps leading from the hall-door of the palace! 
and dislocated her collar-bone. 

We understand that the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the East 


— 





India Company have selected Weekes to execute the statue of the Mar- _ 
quis of Wellesley, which was voted by the Court some time since to | 


be placed in their court-room.—Morning Chronicle. 


Henry Frederick James, fifth Earl of Egmont, Viscount Perceval, — 


(in Ireland,) and fourth Baron Lovell and Holland, (in England,) died © 


on the 23d instant, at his residence in Wigmore Street. He was great 
grandson to John, the second Earl of Egmont, (First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty in the Ministry which succeeded Lord Bute’s in 1763) ; who was 
father, by a second marriage, to the late Lord Arden and Mr. Spencer 
Perceval. The late Earl was in his forty-seventh year; and, dying un- 
married, his titles have devolved upon his cousin, Lord Arden, a captain 
in the Navy, who served with gallantry under the late Lord Exmouth at 
the siege of Algiers. He was born in 1794; and married in 1819 to 
Jane, eldest daughter of the late Mr. John Hornby, of Hook, near 
Southampton. 

The Earl of Falmouth died suddenly, at Tregothnan, Cornwall, on 
Wednesday morning, when in the act of dressing himself. His title 
was conferred in 1821. He will be succeeded by his only issue, Lord 
Boscawen Rose, one of the Members of the Western Division of Corn- 


wall; a vacancy in the representation of which is thus created. The 
late Earl was in his 55th year, having been born in May 1787. He 
married Anne Frances, daughter of the late Mr. Henry Bankes, The 


present Earl is in his 31st year. 
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Lord Douglas Gordon Halyburton, the late Member for Forfarshire 
died on the evening of Christmas Day, at Warren’s Hotel, Regent 
Street. He was half-brother to the present Marquis of Huntly, and son 
of the fourth Earl of Aboyne. He was born on the 10th October 1777, 
and was consequently in the sixty-fifth year of his age. He took the 
name and arms of Halyburton in 1784, on succeeding to the estates of 
his cousin, the Honourable Hamilton Douglas Halyburton, of Pitcur. 
He married, in 1807, Louisa, only daughter and heiress of Sir Edward 
Leslie, of Tarbut, Kerry. 


Sir Stratford Canning arrried at Trieste on the 17th December, and 
was to embark immediately in the Cyclops steamer for Athens. 

The Elector of Hesse Cassel has created Baron de Rothschild a Com- 
mander of the Order of tle Golden Lion of the first class, and Baron 
Anselm de Rothschild a Commander of the same order of the second 
class. The King of the French has raised Baron James de Roths- 
child to the dignity of Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour. 

Mr. Henry Herz, the pianist, was married, at Paris, a few days before 
Christmas. 


A report has just been published, addressed by a Deputation to the 
Short Time Committees of the West Riding of Yorkshire, relating a 
conference which the deputation had with Sir Robert Peel on the 28th 
of October, on the subject of a Factory-regulation Bill. The report 
consists of a colloquy between Sir Robert and “the deputation.” The 
latter consisted of five gentlemen; but the long-winded lectures of “the 
deputation” bear every mark of being composed by only one person. 
They have either been dressed up for publication, or Sir Robert was 
doomed to hear a very pompous discourse. 

The Deputation proposed that their bill should forbid any person be- 
tween thirteen and twenty vears of age from being employed in factories 
more than ten hours a day; that it should compel the gradual with- 
drawal of all females from the factories ; and that dangerous machinery 
should be boxed off. Sir Robert Peel suggested difficulties in the way 
of such a measure, such as the hardship which, in many cases, might 
be involved in the absolute prohibition of female labour in factories : 
what, he asked, would become of a widowed mother depending upon 
the support of two daughters? And he pointed out the probability 
that so considerable an abridgment of the supply of labour would in- 
crease the cost of production, and so augmeat the existing distress by 
making our manufacturers still less able than new to compete with 
foreigners in the markets of the world. To the first of these objec- 
tions the Deputation replied, by arguing that the choice lay between 
occasional hardship and greater and more systematic evils. ‘The present 
system, they said, tends to the debasement of the whole female popu- 
lation of manufacturing towns— 

“ They get little if any education worthy the name previous to entering the 
mills; and as soon as they enter them, (generally at a very early age, in con- 
sequence of the connivance of parents, medical men, and factory-owners, to 
evade the present law,) they are surrounded by influences of the most vitiating 
and debasing nature. They grow up in total ignorance of all the true duties 
of woman. Home, its cares and its employments, is woman’s true sphere ; but 
these poor things are totally unfitted for attending to the one or participating 
in the other.” . “ Through these means is engendered a vast amount of 
immorality and misery ; and while such are its results as respects private life, 
the operation of the system is not less injurious ina national point of view. 
It throws the burden of supporting the family on the wife and the child, and 


compels the adult male, upon whose shoulders the duty ought rightfully to fall, | 


to be reluctantly idle. It isan inversion of the order of nature and of Provi- 
dence—a return to a state of barbarism, in which the woman does the work, 
while the man looks idly on. ‘The consequence of throwing loose such a mass 
of partially-informed men in such circumstances, cannot fail to be franght with 
danger to the state. Disaffection and discontent must be engendered among 
parties so situated.” 

The Deputation hinted at further measures. They quoted the late 
Sir Robert Peel’s prophecy of the social and political evils which he 
foresaw from “ indiscriminate and unlimited employment of the ma- 
facturing poor ”— 

“If (observed the Deputation) this insane course had been checked—if over- 
production had been discouraged by wise laws, and a prudent system of trade 
pursued, wages and profits would have been better, and employment more per- 
manent and more equally diffused over the year. We should not have had 
flushes of prosperity, succeeded by long periods of depression; a continual re- 
currence of gluts and panics, each crisis following the other at shorter intervals, 
and finding us less prepared to bear it than its predecessor.” 

Sir Robert Peel having “directed the conversation to the broad 
question of machinery, which he said was one deserving of the 
gravest consideration,” the Deputation replied, that they “ would not at- 
tempt to conceal their. opinion that, in order to meet the case fully and 
fairly, the enactment of other and more comprehensive measures was 
indispensably necessary : and of these they stated that an indispensable 
preliminary would be, “ the total repeal of the New Poor-law, or such 
an alteration of it as would make it applicable to the manufacturing 
districts in which it is at this moment practically inoperative, and in 
which we defy any Government ever to enforce it.” ‘They also sug- 
gested “ the appointment at an early period of the session of a Committee 
of experienced, practical, moderate men of all parties, to inquire into 
the causes of existing distress, and especially into the workings of 
machinery at home and abroad since the close of the war in 1815, with 
a view to the adoption of a comprehensive and efficient remedy.” 

The report says that Sir Robert listened attentively to the Deputa- 
tion ; “ sitting with his head bent down, in a manner expressive of very 
deep thought and attention”: he seemed “ favourably impressed” with 
their suggestion of a committee; wrote them notes of introduction to 
Sir James Graham and Mr. Gladstone; promised to give his own atten- 
tion to their representations; and sent them away exclaiming, “ Well, 
at all events it is clear that Sir Robert Peel has a heart!” 


It is currently reported in the naval circles that the uniform of the 
several classes is to be forthwith changed, and that the white collar and 
cuff are to be again substituted for the red.—Stundard, Dec. 31. 

On Thursday afternoon, for the first time, a plate with the words 
“ Post-office,” and the number of the neighbouring receiving-house, in 
black letters, was affixed on the lamp-post or other most convenient 
place as near as possible to each of the several receiving-houses in the 











Metropolis. ie 
The number of persons who visited the British Museum on Monday | 


was 14,763; a much larger number than on any “ boxing-day” since 
the Museum has been opened to the public on holydays. On the same 
day last year, the numbers were 2,531; on Whit Monday, 9,031. Three 
persons were refused admittance on account of drunkenness, and three 
members of the ‘‘ swell mob” were detected and arrested in the rooms. 
Not a single instance of damage occurred during the day. 

We understand that Rapallo was originally under the impression 
that after his release from Newgate no other steps could be taken 
against him with regard to the forged Exchequer Bills. Having, how- 
ever, some doubt of his security from the risk of further molestation, 
and feeling desirous to be upon the safe side, he hastened, on the very 
evening of his discharge, to the private residence of a certain eminent 
counsel; and, after a consultation, he lost no time in getting on board 
a Boulogne steam-boat. Had he been tried and acquitted, he could 
not, of course, have been again indicted for the same offence; but as 
the proceedings went no further than an examination before the Police 
Magistrates, the opportunity of clearing his character (if he can) by a 
trial at the Old Bailey is still open to him, should he feel disposed to 
return to take advantage of it.—Globe. 

Louis Philippe opened the French Chambers on Monday, with the 
usual ceremonies. ‘The quays were lined with National Guards and 
troops of the Line. ‘The King left the Tuilleries at one o’clock ; and on 
his arrival at the Chambers he at once proceeded to read the foliowing 
speech— 

“ Gentlemen, Peers, and Deputics—Since the close of your last session, the 
questions which excited in the East our just solicitude have reached their term. 
1 have concluded with the Emperor of Austria, the Queen of Great Britain, 
the King of Prussia, the Emperor of Russia,and the Sultan, a convention 
which consecrates the common intention of the Powers to maintain the peace 
of Europe, and consolidate the repose of the Ottoman empire. 

“ The great burdens imposed upon the country have already experienced con- 
siderable reductions. It would have been my lively wish that a balance should 
have been immediately reéstablished between the expenditure and revenues of 
the state. ‘This is the result which we must now prepare, and which you will 
achieve without weakening our military organization, and without deferring 
the execution of those works which are to increase the national prosperity. 

“ A project of law will be presented to you for constructing the principal 
lines of a great system of railroads, calculated to insure those rapid and easy 
communications with all parts of our territory which will prove a source of 
force and riches to the nation. 

“ Tam endeavouring at the same time by negotiations prudently conducted 
to extend our commercial relations, and to open new markets for the productions 
of our soil and of our arts. 

“ Such labours honour peace, and render it stable and fruitful at the same 
time. I have reason to reckon that it will not be disturbed, receiving from alf 
the Powers the most amicable assurances. 

“ TI have taken measures to prevent any external complication from disturb- 
ing the security of our African possessions. Our brave soldiers are pursuing 
on that land, henceforth and for ever French, the course of their noble labours; 
in which Lam happy that my sons have had the honour of concurring. Our 
perseverance shall complete the work undertaken by our courageous army, and 
France will introduce into Algeria her civilization as the consequence of her 
glory. 
“The financial laws and others, having for their object to introduce useful 
improvements in the public administration, will be presented to you immediately. 

“ Whatever may be the burdens of our situation, France would support them 
without difficulty if faction did not unceasingly obstruct the course of her 
powerful activity. I will not dwell upon the intrigues and crimes of the 
factious; but let us not forget, gentlemen, that it is that which cebars our 
country from fully enjoying all the blessings which Providence has conferred 
upon it, and which retards the development of that legal and pacific liberty 
which France has at last achieved, and of which I make it my glory to insure 
her the possession. 

“ We shall follow up this task, gentlemen. My Government will do its 
duty. It will maintain everywhere and constantly the authority of the laws, 
and cause them to be respected, as it will respect them itself. Your loyal sup- 
port will aid me. In enlightening the country with persevering sincerity with 
regard to its true interest, we shall strengthen by its support, and by our union 
keep entire, the sacred deposit of order and public liberties which the Charter 
has confided to us. Future generations will reap the fruit of our endeavours, 
and the gratitude of our country will be our recompense.” 

The Chamber of Deputies assembled on Tuesday, for the purpose of 
appointing its standing committees, and verifying the powers of the 
members returned during the recess. At four o’clock, the ballot for 
the election of President commenced; and at five o’clock the result was 
announced. M. Sauzet, the Ministerial candidate, obtained 193 votes; 
M. de Lamartine, the Opposition candidate, 64; M. Odiilon Barrot, 
candidate of the Gauche, 45. M. Sauzet was proclaimed President. 

The Chamber met on Wednesday to elect its four Vice-Presidents. 
Only 289 members took part in the ballot. M. Dufaure, the candidate 
of the Ministry, as well as of the Gauche, obtained 246 votes ; M. 
Calmon, who stood in a position nearly similar, 172; General Jacque- 
minot, the Ministerial candidate, 176; M. Bignon, the other Ministerial 
candidate, 151; M. Vivien, former Minister of Justice under M. Thiers, 
the candidate of the Centre Gauche, 113; and M. 'T'racy, the candidate 
of the Extreme Gauche, 30. The four first having obtained the re- 
quired majority, were proclaimed Vice-Presidents of the Chamber. | 

By individual ordonnances, dated December 25th, the King has raised 
to the dignity of Peer of France— e ; 

MM. Berget, Vice- Admiral; Count Beugnot (Arthur), Titulary Member of 
the Institut ; Viscount de Bondy, formerly Prefect; Baillet, First President 
of the Royal Court of Amiens; Baron de Bourgoing, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary ; Baron de Bussiere (Edmond), Minister Plenipotentiary; Count Char- 
bonnel, Lieutenant General; De Chastellier, formerly Deputy and ex-Mayor of 
Nismes; Baron Dufour, Mayor of Metz, President of the Council-General of 
the Department of the Maine; Ferrier, President of the Council-General of 
the Department of the North; Viscount de Flavigny, Member of a Council- 
General; Frank Carre, First President of the Royal Court of Rouen ; De 
Gascq, President of the Court of Accounts ; Baron Gourgaud, Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral; Chevalier Jaubert, Titulary Member of the Institut : Lesergeant de 
Bayenghen, formerly Deputy President of the Council General of the Depart- 
ment of Pas du Calais; Count Murat, ex-Deputy and ex- Prefect ; Baron 
d@’Oberlin, ex-Deputy ; Viscount Pelleport, Licutenant-General; Count Alexis 
de St. Priest, Minister Plenipotentiary. ; 

Of these twenty new Peers, nine have been Royalists—namely, MM. 
Beugnot, Bourgoing, Bussiere, De Chastellier, Flavigny, _Lesergeant, 
Murat, Pelleport, and St. Priest. M. Jaubertis the father-in-law of M. 
Dufaure. The deaths of Peers, in 1841, have been nine—namely, Baron 
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Bignon, Marshal Duke de Bellune, Count de Larochefoucault, Count 
Perregaux, Count de Cessac, Duke de Praslin, the Prince of Monaco, 
Duke de Gramont Caderousse, and General Viscount Tislet. 
M. de Tocqueville has been elected a member of the Académie Fran- 
aise by twenty-one votes. M. Vatout obtained eight, and M. Aime 
fartin two votes. 


The editors of the most influential journals in Paris have put forth a 
declaration on the subject of M. Dupoty’s conviction. In some remarks 
preceding the formal enunciation of their conclusions, they observe that 
the press has never, at any period, shown more respect for legal order than 
at present : never was it exposed to such bitter persecution. The object 
seems to be to accomplish the expression of M. Guizot, in the discus- 
sion of the laws of September in 1835—‘‘ We desire not to punish, not 
to ameliorate, but to suppress, nay, to annihilate the bad press.” M. 
Dupoty has been convicted of a “moral complicity”: “he has been 
condemned by the Court of Peers as guilty of a provocation followed 
by an effect ( provocation suivie d'effet), although the court had not re- 
cognized any personal relation between M. Dupoty and the authors of 
the attempt, and although it is impossible to find any relation between 
the article published the 12th of September, by the Journal du Peuple, 
and the sinister event of the following day.” 

“ The decree of the Court of Peers is not confined to the striking down of a 
political writer—it presses upon the very liberty of discussion itself. The 
jurisprudence that this act tends to establish, goes even beyond the laws of Sep- 
tember ; it is still more menacing; and one more arbitrary has never been so 
formally stamped with legality. In order that the laws of September may be 
made applicable to any writer, book, or journal, it is essential that the writer 
should have so directly excited to the assassination of the person of the King, 
or to the overturuing of the power of the laws, that such provocation, even 
without having produced an effect, should constitute in itself an attentat. The 
writer thus knows what he did, and to what risks he exposed his honour and 
his life. But by the interpretation given by the Court of Peers of the law of 
1819, every hostile word contemporary with an émeute, a complot, or an attentat, 
will be sufficient to constitute complicity in such acts, and to bring upon the 
writer penalties such as détention, transportation, hard labour, and even death. 
The feeling of the times in which we live rises up in horror at the bare thought. 

“ The jurisprudence which flows from the decree of the Court of Peers aggra- 
vates the already flagrant inconveniences of this jurisdiction. It is, moreover, 
a motive for demanding that the competence of the Peerage may be defined and 
limited in criminal matters and in political offences; but until this shall have 
been done, it is another danger created for the press and the country. Public 
writers are deprived of those guarantees which are a natural right in every 
civilized community, and which the Revolution of July had promised and the 
Charter had consecrated. The entire press is placed in a permanent state of 
prevention. The accusation of moral complicity is suspended over the heads 
of all writers. It is the law of suspicion that is established against them.” 

The subscribers determine to oppose every legal resistance to this 
new system of intimidation— 

“We declare then— 

“With the Charter, that ‘the French have the right to publish and to 
print their opinions, conforming themselves to the laws.’ 

“ With the article 69, of the same Charter, that ‘the judging of offences of 
the press belongs exclusively to the jury.’ 

“With the Constitution of 1791, that no man can be pursued by reason of 
the writings which he has published, unless he has designedly provoked disobe- 
dience to the laws. 

* With the article 202 of the Penal Code, that ‘provocation, to be made a 
crime or an offence, must be direct,’ and not the result of a connexion more or 
less arbitrary between a fact and the writings which have preceded or accom- 
panied this fact. 

“ With the article 60 of the Penal Code, that there cannot exist complicity 
where there is no knowledge of a plot. 

“ With MM. Royer Collard, Odillon Barrot, Lamartine, Berryer, Dufaure, 
and Dupin, that it is not wise to give judicial attributes to a political body ; 
and that in making the Chamber of Peers la Cour Prévotale of the press, its 
sincerity has been compromised, as well as the force of our opinions. 

“With citizens of all opinions, that the degree of liberty at which a nation 
has arrived may be judged of by the degree of liberty which its press enjoys ; 
and that in this respect France, since 1830, has positively retrograded. 

“In fine, that this is a point upon which all can agree—writers, electors, 
deputies, and citizens of every class. It is a duty to refuse concurrence to the 
policy of any Administration which will not repair the attempts made against 
public rights by the laws of September, as well as by the last decree of the 
Court of Peers. 

“In this situation, we appeal to the Chamber of Deputies—we hope that it 
will rise to the duty which circumstances impose upon it. And if, contrary to 
all expectation, it fails to do its duty, we shall appeal to the electoral body, 
which is invested with political rights; well convinced that it will not forget 
the 66th article of the same Charter, which has confided the rights of the 
press, as well as all other rights consecrated by the Charter, to the patriotism 
and courage of the National Guards and of all French citizens.” 

Signed by the editors representing 
The Echo Frangais, 
The Journal du Peuple, 
The Revue Independante, 
The Revue du Progres, 
The Mode, 
The Charivari, 
The Corsair. 


The Commerce, 

The Courrier Frangais, 
The France, 

The National, 

The Patrie, 

The Quotidienne, 

The Siécle, 

The Temps, 

It is remarked that the name of M. Thiers’s paper, the Constitu- 
tionnel, is not among the signatures. ‘To the declaration, however, the 
delegates of the independent provincial press had signified their ad- 
herence. 

The Society of Gens de Lettres had also issued a declaration. They 
observe, that the Society has no right to mix itself up with a political 
question; but they think it right “ to mark the dangers of an interpre- 
tation of the law which would assimilate to ‘ complicity ’ a thought ex- 
pressed in a public writing published before the act took place, espe- 
cially when no relation whatever existed between the writer and those 
accused of the guilty act. Such interpretation would take away all 
personal security from writers, and all freedom from the expression of 
thought.” The signatures to this document are headed “ Arago, de 


l'Institut, President” ; and among them is that of George Sand. 

The journalists, it is said, expect that Royer Collard, Berryer, Laffitte, 
Dupont de l’Eure, and Odillon Barrot, will bring the case of the press 
before the Chamber of Deputies. 

Just Brazier and Colombier, Quénisset’s accomplices, have saved their 
menaced heads by disclosures and accusations, and several arrests have 


| as little “ settled” 





taken place of persons connected with secret societies. A certain 
Rousselet, a master mechanic, residing in the Faubourg St. Antoine, is 
said to be especially implicated; and he has been arrested, with four or 
five others. Dupoty’s name recurs; and it is said that these men, 
with the fears of the scaffold before their eyes (for their demands of 
pardon have not yet been answered) have even mentioned the name of 
Arago. The Journal des Débats says, that on Tuesday the Committee 
of Peers appointed to prepare the evidence relative to the attentat of 
the 13th September, assembled at the Chancellor’s residence. It was 
determined that a supplementary proceeding should be commenced 
forthwith. 

It was generally believed that the Duke of Aumale had prevailed on 
the King to commute the capital sentence pronounced by the Court of 
Peers against Quénisset, Colombier, aud Brazier. 

The Commerce publishes an article headed “Surrounding Paris with 
Bastiles,” in which it is announced that the Misister of War has ad- 
vertised to receive contracts for the erection of a fort at Charenton, 
The Commerce says— 

“ The amount to be expended on this construction is estimated at 3,000,000 
francs. The surety to be provided by the contractor is fixed at 50,000 francs, 
The fort is to have five bastions connected by courtines casematées. The fort 
of Charenton did not figure on the map delivered to the Deputies when the 
law permitting Paris to be surrounded by Bastiles was voted on the 4th of April 
last. This fort is one of those which was commenced in 1833, but which the 
cry of reprobation raised by the National Guard caused to be abandoned, as 
well as the fort l’Epine, upon the foundation of which magazines for the Ar- 
tillery have been erected. The hill of lEpine commands the North of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, as the fort of Charenton will command the South. The 
wall of the enceinte continuée will pass within 500 or 600 yards of the bastions 
of this fort, and of works that are about to be erected on the hill of l’Epine to 
protect the artillery- magazines.” 

Despatches from Avignon state that on the 23d the Rhone again over- 
flowed its banks, and that several quarters of the town are again flooded. 
The Marseilles journals represent the Rhone to be very high; the lands 
near Arles, Boulbon, and Tarascon, being still under water. The 
road between Tarascon and St. Remi is from three to four feet under 
water, but public carriages continue to run on it. 

A letter from Nice says that a few days ago the bridge of the Var was 
carried away, for the second time within three months. The engineer- 
in-chief of Nice was engaged, with nine workmen, clearing away the 
trees which obstructed the passage of the water through the arches; 
when the bridge gave way, and they were swept off by the current. 
The engineer and one of the workmen were drowned; the others were 
saved with great difficulty. 


M. Salvandy, the new French Ambassador at Madrid, is at issue with 
the Spanish Government: at first, he wished to communicate with the 
Queen without the intervention of the Regent or the Ministers. On 
the 22d, he modified his demands, and asked to be permitted to deliver 
his credentials to the Queen in presence of the Regent. The Cabinet, 
it was believed, would not accede to this demand; so that M. Salvandy 
would, in all probability, call for his passposts on receipt of bis final 
instructions from Paris, which were to reach Madrid on the 28th. 


Letters from the Hague mention that the Prussian Government in- 
tends to bring before the Diet the conduct of the King of Holland with 
regard to the Luxemburg treaty. 

The Wurtemberg Chamber has unanimously adopted a resolution 
inviting the Minister to interfere with the German Diet for the restora- 
tion of the constitution in Hanover. 

The plan of constructing a railroad from Berlin to Hamburg, upon 
the right bank of the Elbe, through Pregnitz, is taken into considera- 
tion. Negotiations will consequently be commenced with the Govern- 
ments interested in this work. Should the company of the right bank 
not succeed in raising sufficient funds, the proposal for constructing a 
railroad on the left bank of the Elbe will be taken into consideration.— 
Prussian State Gazette, Dec. 23. 





The Levant mail brings advices from Constantinople to the 7th De- 
cember. Izzet Pasha had been appointed Grand Vizier, in the room of 
Raouff Pasha. He is considered a sanguinary and incapable man; and 
on that account, at the instance of Great Britain, he was removed from 
the command of the Turkish forces in Syria. Hostile to British in- 
terests, his elevation is reckoned a sort of triumph for France. 

According to accounts from Athens, King Otho has been foolhardy 
enough to decline the mediation of the Three Powers to whom the 
Porte addressed complaints of his conduct. Turkey is said to be con- 
centrating forces on Greece. 

According to some accounts in the Continental papers, intelligence 
had been received at Constantinople on the Ist instant, by way of 
Trebisond, of a victory gained by the Circassians over the Russians— 
the most signal and decisive, it is said, that has occurred since the 
beginning of the war. A large expedition, consisting of 30,000 men, 
had been disembarked on the coast, with a view of destroying the 
grain which had been collected by the Circassians after the harvest; 
when a storm which suddenly arose drove the ships from their an- 
chorage. The Circassians, availing themselves of the opportunity, 
assailed the intruders fiercely on every side; and the Russians, sepa- 
rated from their stores, which had been carried out to sea, were com- 
pelled to commence a disastrous retreat through a country consisting 
entirely of mountain, forest, and defile. With the exception of 2,000, 
who escaped to Anapa, the whole of the 30,000 were killed or made 
prisoners. This news is not confirmed by the accounts direct from 
Coustantinople. 

A correspondent, who is at the receipt of the best information, has 
favoured us with the following account of the state of matters in Syria— 
as ever. It bears out the forebodings which the 
same correspondent expressed in June last— 

“ Since I wrote to you, I have again twice received letters from Syria—from 
Beyrout and Aleppo. The Nusariyeh (commonly called Insarii) who fill the 
mountains north of Lebanon, up to Antioch, are in a state of insubordination ; 
not insurgent, to be sure, but at their old trade of plundering. The whole of 
that district is now unsafe. 

“The war in Lebanon is suspended pro tem. It seems that the Maronites 
(Papal Christians), instigated by the clergy, and they by French emissaries, 
desired to destroy the Druses en masse; and were led to expect help in money, 
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&c. from France. The first part of this late short civil war was therefore un- 
expected to the Druses, and went against them severely. They rallied, how- 
ever, and became victorious at every point, taking ample and relentless revenge 
on people and property. The present Prince of the Mountains (or Emir 
Beshir) was set up by Wood, the English intriguant in the war of 1840, late 
Dragoman at Constantinople, now Consul at Damascus. This Emir is a rich 
man, a Maronite, and of good family, but feeble of purpose, and partial, from 
his creed. The Druses were ill-used by him, and will not be ruled by a 
Maronite. 

“ This man’s incapacity, no aid from France, and the vigour of the Druses, 
were the causes of these people becoming victorious; but there is another effect 
from the same causes. The Maronites have become as hostile to this Emir, 
from his incapacity, as the Druses are from his partiality. Moreover, they 
are once more in temporary disgust at the French, and have applied to the 
British authorities at Beyrout to interfere, not merely to stop the war, (which 
they have done,) but to bring about some new arrangement, satisfactory to all 
perties, by which the Mountain will have a strong and impartial government. 
The dates by the India mail from Beyrout were to the 7th November; but on 
the 20th November, a British war-steamer left Beyrout for Malta, with the 
official application of the Mountaineers to the British Government. It is by 
this steamer I have received this news. Once more, therefore, the settlement 
of the Mountains under an impartial and firm rule is in the power of the 
Foreign Office, and French influence thrown overboard. Surely measures will 
be taken to secure tranquillity to one of the finest countries, and the most in- 
dustrious population in Turkey.” 

Advices from Erzerum of the 20th November, in the Leipsie Gazette, 
state that Sir John M’Neil has been received in a splendid manner at 
Teheran; and that ten thousand persons came out of the town to meet 
him. 
Shah, and afterwards he received a valuable horse from his Majesty. 
It was said that the Shah was going to make an expedition against the 
predatory tribes of the Turcomans. 

The paragraph in the Morning Chronicle stating the death of Mr. 
Charles Scott of Abbotsford, at Teheran, has not been corroborated by 
any letter hitherto received either by Mr. J. G. Lockhart or at the 
Foreign Office—Dumfries Courier. 


The President’s message was delivered to Congress on its opening, 
on the 7th. He begins by congratulating Congress that throughout 
the year “ peace has been on our borders, and plenty in our habitations.” 
He then alludes to the acquittal of Alexander M‘Leod, in which he re- 
joices ; while he regards the trial of M‘Leod as the only answer that could 
be given to the demand of Great Britain for his discharge, “ by a Govern- 
ment the powers of which are distributed among its several depart- 
ments by the fundamental law.” ‘The Executive Government of the 
Union cannot enter a nolle prosequi upon a prosecution pending in a 
State Court: but no foreign power could complain of that, as it isa 
mere point of municipal regulation to fix at what stage of proceedings 
such an order may be made. 

“T cannot fail, however,” says Mr. Tyler, “ to suggest to Congress the pro- 
priety, and in some degree the necessity, of making such provisions by law, so 
far as they may constitutionally do so, for the removal, at their commence- 
ment, and at the option of the party, of all such cases as may hereafter arise, 
and which may involve the faithful observance and execution of our interna- 
tional obligations, from the State to the Federal Judiciary. This Government, 
by our institutions, is charged with the maintenance of peace and the preserva- 
tion of amicable relations with the nations of the earth ; and ought to possess, 
without question, all the reasonable and proper means of maintaining the one 
and preserving the other. Whilst just confidence is felt in the Judiciary of the 
States, yet this Government ought to be competent in itself for fulfilment of 
the high duties which have been devolved upon it under the organic law, by the 
States themselves.” 

Speaking with approbation of the prompt release of “one Grogan” 
by the Canadian authorities, the President regrets that he cannot re- 
port an equally satisfactory conclusion of the Caroline case; the Bri- 
tish Government having made no atonement for the wrong done to the 
territory of the United States. If the owner of the vessel were proved 
to have acted in conjunction with “ those who were in the occupancy 
of Navy Island,” it would bar his claim for indemnification ; but that 
would not touch the higher question of the territorial inviolability of the 
Union, the invasion of which could only be justified by the most press- 
ing emergency. He makes no doubt that the British Government will 
see the propriety of renouncing the precedent which it has set in the 
affair at Schlosser. On the right of search of ships bearing the flag of 
the Union, as suspected slavers, Mr. Tyler makes no concession ; at 
the same time, he calls upon Congress to give greater force and efficacy 
to laws for the suppression of the slave-trade. He has no progress to 
report in the Boundary question. He next turns to the other foreign 
affairs of the Union, expressing a warm interest in the welfare of Texas. 
The war in Florida has been prosecuted with unabated activity, and seems 
to approach a speedy termination. Mr. Tyler then takes a review of 
the finances and financial state of the country. On the Ist January 
there will be a deficiency to provide for of 627,557 dollars. Of the loan 
of 12,000,000 dollars authorized by Congress, only 5,432,726 had been 
taken up. He recommends “ moderate counsels” in revising the Tariff ; 
and lays down the principle, that “so long as the duties shall he laid 
with distinct reference to the wants of the Treasury, no well-founded 
objection can exist against them.” On the resumption question he says 
much, but nothing distinctly : he expresses an opinion, that it would be 
well “ that every bank not possessing the means of resumption, should 
follow the example of the late United States Bank of Pennsylvania, 





authorizes the purchase and sale of domestic bills and drafts, resting on a real 
and substantial basis, payable at sight, or having but a short time to run, and 
drawn on places not less than one hundred miles apart; which authority, ex- 
cept in so far as may be necessary for Government purposes exclusively, is 
only to be exerted upon the express condition that its exercise shall not be pro- 
hibited by the State in which the agency is situated. In order to cover the ex- 
penses incident to the plan, it will be authorized to receive moderate premiums 
for certificates issued on deposits, and on bills bought and sold; and thus, as 
far as its dealings extend, to furnish facilities to commercial intercourse at the 
lowest possible rates, and to subduct from the earnings of industry the least 
possible sum. It uses the State Banks at a distance from the agencies, as 
auxiliaries, without imparting any power to trade in its name.” 

Mr. Tyler calls upon Congress to “ relieve the Chief Executive Ma- 
gistrate, by any and all constitutional means, from a controlling power 
over the public treasury.” Alluding to the foreign debts of the sepa- 
rate States, an “ indebtedness” amounting to 200,000,000 dollars, he 


| hopes that the States will resort to every legitimate expedient before 


At the gate, he was complimented by the Prime Minister of the | 





and go into liquidation, rather than by refusing to do so to continue | 


embarrassments in the way of solvent institutions, thereby augmenting 
the difficulties incident to the present condition of things.” He adheres 


to his veto of the two “fiscal agent” bills of last session ; but shadows | 
forth a plan of the kind, with which the Secretary to the Treasury is | 


prepared, “subordinate in all respects to the will of Congress directly, 
and to the will of the people indirectly,” separating “the purse from 
the sword,” and denying to the President all but very limited control 
over the officers by whom it is to be carried out— 

“It contemplates the establishment of a Board of Control at the seat of 
Government, with agencies at prominent commercial points, or whevever else 
Congress shall direct, for the safe keeping and disbursement of the public 
monies; and asubstitution, at the option of the public creditor, of Treasury 
notes in lieu of gold and silver. It proposes to limit the issues to an amount 
not to exceed 15,000,000 dollars, without the express sanction of the legislative 
power. It also authorizes the receipt of individual deposits of gold and silver 
to a limited amount, and the granting certificates of deposits divided into such 
sums as may be called for by the depositors. 


It proceeds a step further, and | 


they forego a faithful compliance with their obligations. He proposes 
that Congress should regulate and restrain the power of the President 
to remove public officers ; since that power acts as a stimulus to office- 
holders and office-hunters in the elections. These, the chief points of 
the message, occupy almost all its space. 

With the message had been laid before Congress, the corespondence 
between Lord Palmerston, Lord Aberdeen, and Mr. Stevenson, the late 
Ambassador for the United States at London, concerning the question of 
the right of search. It is exceedingly lengthy, extending over upwards 
of seven columns of the New York papers. ‘The first letter complains 
of the seizure and temporary detention of many American vessels on 
the coast of Africa. Lord Palmerston justifies the proceedings, on the 
ground that an agreement in writing (of which he transmitted a copy 
to Mr. Stevenson, but which does not appear among the documents) 
was made between the commander of the british squadron on the coast 
and Commander Paine, of the United States vessel Grampus, to th 
effect that the British cruisers might visit suspicious vessels under th 
American flag, and American vessels the like vessels under the British 
flag. The principle laid down by Lord Palmerston and Lord Aber- 
deen is, that while disclaiming emphatically all right to search or detain 
American vessels, even though with slaves on board, they have a right 
to ascertain that vessels hoisting the American flag under suspicious 
circuuistances are bond fide American. To this Mr. Stevenson replies, 
that however convenient, expedient, and necessary its exercise may be 
to enable the British Government to carry out the treaties she has made 
with other Powers for the suppression of the slave-trade, treaties to 
which the United States is not a party, it is one which for reasons con- 
nected with higher expediency, and indeed with her existence as an 
independent nation, America can never acknowledge nor submit to. 
Mr, Stevenson’s formal protest is thus put— 

“The undersigned must therefore, after the most careful consideration of 
the arguments advanced in Lord Aberdeen’s note, repeat the opinion which he 
has heretofore expressed, that if a power such as that which is now asserted by 
her Majesty’s Government sliall be enforced, not only without consent but in 
the face of a direct refusal to concede it, it can be regarded in no other light by 
the Government of the United States than a violation of national rights and 
sovereignty and the incontestible principles of international law. ‘That its 
exercise may lead to consequences of a painful character, there is too much 
reason to apprehend. In cases of conflicting rights between nations, the pre- 
cise line which neither can pass, but to which each may advance, is not easily 
found or marked; and yet it exists, whatever may be the difficulty of discerning 
it. In ordinary cases of disagreement there is little danger; each nation may 
and often does yield something to the other. Such, however, it is to be feared, 
is not the present casc. The peculiar nature of the power asserted, and the 
consequences which may be apprehended from its exercise, make it one of an 
important and momentous character. Involving, as it does, questions of high 
and dangerous sovereignty, it may justly be regarded as deeply endangering 
the good understanding of the two countries.” 

Mr. Spencer, the Secretary of War for the United States, had issued 
his report. He recommends a strengthening of the defences on the 
Northern and Western frontiers. 

No material change had taken place in monetary affairs. The rate 
of exchange on London was 9 to9} premium. ‘There had been a great 
excitement in Boston in consequence of the exposure of large defal- 
cations in some of the banks, arising from over-drafts permitted by the 
sellers. 

The Grand Jury of the county of Philadelphia had made a present- 
ment against Nicholas Biddle, Samuel Jaudon, and others, officers of 
the United States Bank, charged with fraud, asking for a bill of indict- 
ment against them: it had caused a great excitement in Philadelphia, 

The New York Morning Herald contains an account of what it terms 
“ another British outrage.” Another American vessel, the William, 
has been boarded and overhauled by a British cruiser, the Queen’s brig 
Dolphin, at Galenas, and permitted to go at liberty again. 

‘The same paper contains an extract from a letter from Havannah, 
which says—* A serious affair has just commenced in the neighbour- 
hood of Matanzas. It appears that the English Consul went, a few 
days since, to a plantation situated near that town, and attempted to 
obtain the emancipation of all the slaves belonging to a planter who 
had arrived from Jamaica. His seditious counsels might have occa- 
sioned a general revolt among the Coloured population of that place. 
As soon as the commander of Matanzas obtained information of this 
occurrence, he arrested the Consul and sent him back here, escorted by 
soldiers under the order of the Government. We do not know what 
will be the result of this affair.” 





The pressure upon our space has compelled the omission of various articles 


prepared for publication. 
POSTSCRIPT. 
SarurpAy. 


The New York papers notice with strong approval the appointment 
of Mr. John Quincy Adams to be Chairman of the Committee of 
Congress on Foreign Relations, in the room of Mr. Cushing. The 
change is one of considerable importance. Mr. Adams’s recent lecture 
on the China war, in a literary institution at Boston, would alone suffice 
to show that he has at least no bigoted hostility to England in his view 
of existing questions. Mr. Cushing’s feeling may be gathered from 
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the fact, that he was accused, though upon very doubtful authority, of 
being an office-bearer,, if not President, of the great anti-British 
“Hunter's Association.” 


In the number just issued of a statistical periodical, Facts and Figures, 
it is stated in a leading article that ‘‘ The Government are, we are as- 
sured, making a modification of the Corn-laws, and a low tariff ona 
broad scale.” It is to be doubted whether, if the latter assertion were 
true, other publications would not have had some intimation of it. 


The Times of this morning publishes “the final and revised statement 
of E. B. Smith to the Treasury ”: Mr. Smith says— 

“© That he was introduced so long back as 1820 to Rapallo, Solari, and one 
or two of their associates. That soon after, becoming entangled in accommo- 
dation-bills, he was tempted to ‘ borrow’ an Exchequer Bill of 1,0002, in order 
to raise money to meet his acceptances. 

“ That a speculation was entered into by Rapallo and his friends, which, if 
successful, was to have extricated all parties from their difficulties. But it 
proved most unfortunate, and only plunged them into increased perplexity and 
trouble. 

“That apparently it lay in his power at any time to secrete and misapply 
almost any number of bills, wanting only the signature; and by a simple 
forgery to turn them into good and valid Exchequer Bills. 

“That no person of rank or public character, whatever, was in any way 
mixed up in the transaction ; the parties being himself, Solari, Rapallo, and 
another individual, whose office was in Basinghall Street; at which place they 
used to mect and concert their plans. 

“ He believes the total amount fabricated to be about 340,000/. ; but is 
doubtful whether a sum of 40,000/. is or is not included in this total. 

* He still maintains that this whole amount has been wasted, from time to 
time, in gambling trausactions on the Siock Exchange.” 


The Paris papers of Thursday announce the election of the Secre- 
taries to the Chamber of Deputies—MM. Galos, Boissy d’Anglas, de 
V’Espée, and Havers. The two former are Ministerial: but the elec- 
tion of Secretaries is not considered a political contest. 

The private letters of the Times say that the election of M. Dafaure, 
as Vice-President of the Chamber, has placed him “ in a position to 
decide upon the fate of Ministers in any question that could arise. He 
is, however, of opinion with them on all foreign matters, differing from 
them only on the subject of electoral reform, and upon the partial 
revision of the laws of September, to which he is pledged.” * * * 
The former (the question of electoral reform) “ will positively come 
on this session—possibly on the discussion of the address. On that 
point Ministers will run a risk of defeat. M. Guizot was at first in- 
clined to concede that point, but the King would not. 

M. Dupin is said vehemently to have condemned the decision of the 
Peers in Dupoty’s case, and to have observed that it ought to be brought 
before the Court of Cassation; adding, “there is not in France any 
court above the control of the Court of Cassation.” M. Hébert, the 
Attorney-General, was standing by; and he walked away, much con- 
fused. 

M. Odillon Barrot has pledged himself, at a meeting of Opposition 
members, to bring forward a resolution in a few days, demanding that 
the guarantees of which the press had been deprived by the laws of 
September, and the recent application of the law of 1819, should be re- 
stored. The Moniteur Purisien says that a committee, composed of 
MM. Berryer, Mauguin, Dupont de l’Eure, Odillon Barret, and Bil- 
laut, had been appointed by the Opposition to examine and report what 
reforms are necessary to be introduced into those laws, 

The Droit announces that a German, named Bauer, has been arrested 
by order of the Court of Peers. A large collection of pamphlets preach- 
ing communism were found at his house, in the Rue de Tour, as well 
as a voluminous correspondence with secret societies in Germany. 

The Madrid Gazette of the 23d contains a circular, pointing out to 
the authorities that the law of October 1837 permits the suspension of 
any journal, if the Magistrates have a reason for thinking the public 
tranquillity in danger, and enjoining the authorities to make use of this 
law if necessary ; a questionable proceeding in a Government depend- 
ing on Liberal opinion ! 

A Treasury minute was published in last night’s Gazette regulating 
the rates of certain foreign postages. Its substance is conveyed in the 
annexed schedule— 

“ Between any ports in Madeira and the Canary Islands, or between any 
port in Madeira or the Canary Islands and the Azores, or between Madeira or 
the Canary Islands or the Azores,and any port in the West Indies or North 
or South America, other than the Western coast (not passing through the 
United Kingdom), 1s. 

“ Between any port in the United Kingdom and any port in the Canary 
Islands or the Azores, Is. 8d. 

“ Between any port in the United Kingdom and any port in Central Ame- 
rica or Venezuela, or New Grenada, (ports in the British Colonies or posses- 
sions, and the Isthmus of Panama, and on the Western coast of South Ame- 
rica excepted,) 2s. ld. 

“ Between any port in the West Indies or North or South America, whether 
in her Majesty’s Colonies or not, (but not including ports on the Western coast 
of South America,) and any other port in the West Indies or North or South 
America, (except the Western coast,) not in her Majesty’s Colonies or posses- 
sions, (without passing through the United Kingdom,) 1s. 

“Between any ports or places on the Western coast of South America, (in 
addition to any other rates payable under this warrant for the transmission 
by packet-boat, to or from the Northern or Eastern coast of the Isthmus of 
Panama,) Is. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanaé, Faipay AFTERNOON. 

Connected in point of time with a rumour that our Government were about 
to demand satisfaction of the United States for the detention and trial of 
M‘Leop, a decline in the prices of the public Securities of about % per cent. 
occurred: the downward movement was however but temporary, and in the 
course of Wednesday the market recovered its tone, and # reaction to the whole 
extent of the decline took place. So far from there being any foundation for 
the rumour alluded to, it appears that the Government are about to send Lord 
ASHBURTON to negotiate for a settlement of the only questions existing between 
the two countrics. When this determination was known yesterday afternoon, 
Consola rose 4 per cent.; and upon the commencement of business this 
morning, a further improvement of 4 per cent. occurred; after giving way 





nearly to that extent, the market recovered again in the afternoon, and closes 
within 4 of the highest quotation; the price of Consols for Account 
being 893 4. The Three-and-a-half per Cent. Stocks have improved in a 
greater degree than Consols; the difference between the quotation of today 
and yesterday having been at one period of the day } per cent.: the price after- 
wards gave way with Consols, and rallied again in a like degree. Exchequer 
Bills have improved 4s., and are quoted today at 16s.: the rise in the course of 
today has been 2s.; and is mainly to be attributed to a report that the Go- 
vernment have determined, in all cases where the holders of the tainted bills 
can prove that there has not been any collusion in the transaction, to recom- 
mend to Parliament to provide for the payment of the money actually advanced 
by way of loan upon them. _ It will be easily believed that the holders are slow 
to discredit this report ; and, without giving any opinion as to the truth of it, 
we belicve that the course pointed out is one so consonant with justice that it 
will ultimately be adopted by the Government. The transactions in Bank and 
India Stock have been unimportant ; ncither have the prices varied materially. 
The books of the various Stocks the dividends upon which become due in 
January will be open for private transfer on the 6th (Thursday next.) The 
Dividends will be paid to the public on Saturday or Monday weck ; and it is to 
be expected that as money will then become extremely plentiful, the present 
advance in Public Securities will continue. 

The usual monthly return of the average circulation of the Bank of Eng- 
land and Private and Joint Stock Banks in England and Wales, for the four 
wecks ending 11th December 1841, is as follows. 
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Total...... 34,561,671 

As compared with the last statement, (November 13th,) there is a diminution 
of 1,540,912/. which has occurred chiefly in consequence of the reduction of 
the English circulation; that of the Bank of England having been reduced 
773,0001, that of Private Banks 570,5121., and that of the Joint Stock Banks 
203,3232. The circulation of the Bank of Ireland has been diminished by 
30,100/., and that of the Irish Private and Joint Stock Banks has fallen off 
29,601/.; while the general circulation of Scotland has increased 65,6247. The 
increase in the amount of the bullion in the Bank of England is 813,000, 
but as compared with the average given in the last statement of the quarterly 
liabilities and assets of the Bank, dated the 7th December, there is an increase 
of 545,000/. The present amount, 5,031,000/, is the largest amount that has 
been in store since August last; and is 1,520,000/. more than in December 
1840, and 2,144,000/. greater than in December 1839. The state of the foreign 
exchanges is such, that this amount will probably go on increasing for some 
time; and it is the opinion of very competent authorities that the average on 
the publication of the February return will be nearly 7,000,000/. 

The Bunker’s Circular of last week stated the failure of an eminent firm in 
the Stock Exchange, who have long been connected with Messrs. NicHoLson 
and Co. of King’s Arms Yard, whose stoppage we noticed in our last report. 
We are happy to state, however, that no such insolvency has occurred. 

The business of the Foreign Market has been much more extensive than 
usual; aud almost every description of Foreign Stock is from 4 to 3 per cent. 
higher. The improvement has communicated itself to Dutch Stock, which 
has long been stationary, and which may now be quoted at a rise of 4 per 
cent. ‘The Mexican Bonds have risen nearly 3 per cent., and {the Colum- 
bian about 14. The advices from the Spanish Main, to the 18th November, 
brought by the last West Indian packet, represent the country as recovering 
from the effect of the late political convulsions, and business as resuming its old 
course. It is confidently expected that a dividend will be paid upon the Mexi- 
can Bonds in ashort time; the balance to the credit of the republic, now in the 
hands of Messrs. Lizarpi and BarineG, being when put together sufficient for 
half-a-year’s dividend. 

We have been without any Portuguese mail for some time ; and there will 
be three Lisbon mails due on Monday next, the day on which the first 
is expected to arrive. The delay has arisen from the steamer (the Mon- 
trose), appointed to this service, having been sent on from Gibraltar with 
the overland Indian mail, in consequence of the Great Liverpool having 
met with an accident. Some delay may be expected in the arrival of the next 
Indian mail. Portuguese Bonds are improving, and are 1 per cent. in advance 
of the quotations of last week. Spanish Active Bonds gave way § per cent. 
on Tuesday, on the receipt of intelligence of the quarrel between the French 
Ambassador and the Regent ; but as advices have since been received of the 
conclusion of the arrangement for the capitalization of the over due Coupons, 
the price has risen 1} per cent. from the lowest quotation; and after being at 
25%, closes today at 254 4. 

‘Lhe demand tor Railway Shares has been fully maintained ; and the current 
varieties are from 2/, to 6/. higher than on Friday. The most remarkable im- 
provement has occurred in those of the Great Western; which have been to- 
day at 62 higher than when intelligence was received of the late fatal accident. 
Brighton have also risen nearly 2/., and have been currently done at 404; but 
close rather lower. South-eastern and Dover have also advanced to 19} dis- 
count, being an improvement of 3/. Indeed, the disposition for investment in 
these Securities, which we have noticed as growing for some time, appears to 
have materially increased since our last report. 

Saturpnay, TWELVE o'’Crock. 

The market has been heavy, and in the course of the morning there have 
been sellers of Consols for Account at 893; it is, however, now firmer, and 
the price is 893 4. Bank Stock has been done at 166}, an improvement of $ 
per cent. upon yesterday’s price ; while the premium upon Exchequer Bills is 
the same, viz. 14s. to 16s. 

In the Foreign Market, Spanish Active has been heavy, and declined to 24; ; 
at which price there were for a short time sellers: it has, however, rallied again, 
and the present quotation is 25 to 3. ‘There has been a general disposition to 
purchase Colombian Stock, which has improved, and after being at 224 is now 
22 to4. Mexican is also firm, at 28} 9. The others without material vari- 
ation. 

The Railway Shares generally are lower, and some of the quotations show @ 
depreciation of two pounds per Share upon those of yesterday: the markets are 
firm at the lower prices. We have to notice transactions in the following— 
Great Western, at 88; Cheltenham and Ditto, 18; Brighton, 39§ 4; Bir- 
mingham, 170 169; Croydon, 12}; Cobre Copper, 35 per Share. 
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EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The Malton, Fox, from Bombay to London, was wrecked in Walker's Bay, Cape of 
Good Hope, on the 14th Oct.— Crew saved. 

Arrived — At Gravesend, Dec. 25th, Anna Robertson, Hamilton, from Madras ; 26th, 
O:ceola, West, from Bombay; 28th, Navarino, Warmiug; Romeo, Pollock; Maid of 
Mona, Sevier; Nith, Shaw; and Samson, Brown, from Bengal; 30.h, Mary Ridley, 
Shearer, from Ditto; and Appoline, ——~, from China; 3lst, Sons of Commerce, 
Mainland, from Madras; and Havanna, Bailey, from Mauritius. At Portsmouth, 30th, 
Vanguard, Walker, from Singapore. At Liverpool, 24th, Amity, Bell, fiom China; and 
Balfour, ——, from Bombay; “8th, Bahamian, Strogan; and Pariot King, Roddock, 
from Bengal. In the Clyde, 26th, Imogen, Shields, from Bengal. At St. Helena, 
previous to Nov. 8th, W. Lushington, Atkins; and Berkshire, Norris, from Bombay. 

Sailed— From Liverpool, Dec. 30th, Magnificent, Whitty; and Belvidere, Steveuson, 
from Bombay. 





THE THEATRES. 

Tue opening of Drury Lane, on Monday, was an inspiriting sight to 
the playgoer: the friends of the Drama seemed to have rallied round 
Old Drury to hail the return of SHakspEre’s plays to its stage, and to 
welcome Mr. Macreapy, the manager who has restored the theatre to 
its proper uses. Long before the doors were opened, every entrance 
was besieged with eager crowds ; andthe multitudes that poured in soon 
filled every corner, hundreds being unable to gain admission. 

The interior of the house has undergone little change in the de- 
corations; but it presents a clean and cheerful aspect, and the excel- 
lent arrangements for the comfort of the audience are apparent on en- 
tering. ‘The seats in the pit as well as the boxes are numbered, those 
in the pit being divided into stalls; and the occupant being provided with 
a corresponding number, may remove and return to his place again with 
out difficulty at any time during the evening. The box-keepers have 
badges on their arms, numbered, for identification in ease of complaint 
of improper conduct on the part of any one; and printed regulations 
are put up in the lobbies. The saloon is converted into a promenade, 
which the most fastidious visiter may enter; the advantage of hav- 
ing a spacious and airy apartment to resort to between the perform- 
ances, without fear of annoyance, is very agreeable: refreshments are 
provided as usual, but at moderate fixed prices; and the fees for taking 
charge of cloaks and bonnets are likewise regulated by the manage- 
ment. The overwhelming rush into the pit on the first night caused 
some complaints of want of standing-room, arising from a miscalcula- 
tion of the extent of this species of accommodation ; but those who 
chose to go out had their admission-money returned: though the 
pit was crammed on succeeding nights, no inconvenience has since been 
experienced. The gallery occupants are “ chartered libertines,” and 
they most liberally exercised their privileges on “ boxing-night,”—a 
term to which they seem to have assigned a pugilistic meaning. 

The ceiling is newly decorated with coloured arabesques, enclosing 
small medallions of the great dramatists, with the initials of their names 
in cipher; and on the front of the dress-circle bold scroll ornaments are 
substituted for the pictures. The most conspicuous ornament is the 
superb crimson velvet curtain, opening in the centre, trimmed with gold 
lace and a border of golden wreaths, the Royal arms in gold relief sur- 
mounting the vallance: the velvet draperies of the stage-boxes contri- 
bute also to the gorgeous appearance of the proscenium, the frame of 
which is a bright blue ground with gold scroll-work in relief, springing 
from a gilded base; the blue relieves the great mass of crimson, and 
harmonizes with the light tints of the same colour in other parts of the 
house. The costly show-curtain of velvet, however, might have been 
dispensed with; for the old-fashioned plain green curtain, which it 
—_ not supersedes, is not only as serviceable but more pleasing to 
the eye. 

“ God save the Queen” was sung by the whole vocal corps; the prin- 
cipals of which were Messrs. H. PuiLirps, GiuBELEI,and ALLEN, Miss 
Romer, Miss Gou.p, and Miss PooLe; and the array of performers 
showed several new faces. 

On the green curtain rising for the play, the Merchant of Venice, to 
begin, there were loud outcries for Macreapy: he not appearing, the 
clamour continued, the actors performing in dumb show through the 
first scene. At last Mr. Macrrapy, dressed for the part of Shylock, 
came forward before the proper time for his entrance: the first glimpse 
of him was like a spark to a mine—the pent-up enthusiasm burst forth 
in a succession of explosions, accompanied by waving of hats and 
handkerchiefs, which continued until the shouters were fairly tired out, 
when three cheers were given by way of sedative. Mr. Macreapy 
has well merited this cordial greeting, and support of a more lasting 
and effective kind also. All that could be expected to be done by him 
towards getting together an efficient company he appears to have 
accomplished; not only securing performers of known talent, but 
bringing forward some new ones, and giving to others of promise anew 
opportunity of trying their powers. The selection of plays for the 
three first nights is an earnest of excellence and variety in future 
entertainments; and the same experienced judgment that dictated the 
revival of The Two Gentlemen of Verona will doubtless be exercised in 
the production of new pieces. 

The frequent disturbances incidental to the occasion almost reduced 
the performance of The Merchant of Venice to a spectacle; and a most 
beautiful one it was: every scene seemed an amplification of Cana- 
LETTO’s pictures of Venice, with the clear sharpness of form and bright 
local tints that characterize his buildings; the dramatis persone 
peopling them with animated portraits by Tirran, so picturesque and 
appropriate are the costumes. The trial-scene, with the Doge and 
Senate assembled, has the stateliness and impressiveness of a solemn 
court of justice. We did not recognize the manner of Messrs. Mar- 
SHALL and Tomkrns, the scene-painters, so completely have they sub- 
dued their styles to the fine quality of the master whose works they 
have studied. Of Macreapy’s Shylock it needs only be said that 
he throws into his personation more of vindictive fierceness than 
when he first played the character at the Haymarket; but it still 
wants the concentrated bitterness of feeling and settled malignity of 
purpose that give a fiendish aspect to the Jew’s revenge: in a word, 
Macreapy makes Shylock an object rather of sympathy than dread. 
The performance was generally satisfactory: we need only particu- 
larize Mr. Hupson, the new light comedian, as Gratiano: his vivacity 
is somewhat hard and forced, but his levity is never offensive. The 
introduction of vocal music in those parts where a soft strain of instru- 
mental harmony is set down in the text is not an improvement. 

The pantomime, Harlequin and Duke Humphrey's Dinner, or Jack 
Cade the Lord of London Stone, is a gorgeous and grotesque spectacle, 





with extraordinary changes, and beautiful scenery. The enormous 

plum-pudding that well nigh filled the stage in the opening-scene, with 

Goodcheer enthroned on its vast orb, gives promise of'thé natarecof the 

good things with which the eye is feasted in the “grand gourmandic- 
procession”: the transition from Starvation Hall to the palace of Duke 

Humphrey, and the sudden disappearance of the steaming viands, 

leaving only skeletons of the gigantic masses of fish, flesh, and fowl, 

were heartily relished. Jack Cade and his rabble rout are compara- 

tively insignificant personages; and but for the characteristic scenes of 
Old London, in which they figured, they might have been dispensed 

with altogether for any fun they elicited: the double of Monsieur 

Jullien and his band of impersonated bass-fiddles, summoned by Good- 

cheer to honour the feast, are much more mirth-moving. The harle- 

quinade contains two or three capital transformations, the machinist’s 

skill being more conspicuous than the humour of the motley troop: a 

shop, announced to open with an “immense stock,” discloses through its 

vast panes a prodigious stock for the neck, a beadle’s staff linked to a 

dandy’s cane serving for a “union pin”; at the touch of harlequin’s 

wand a row of infant heads appears above, and below the inscription 
“Prince Albert’s stock.” The deserted inn-stables, haunted by the 

skeletons of horses, and the ghost of the ostler who hung himself “ ’cause 

of the railroads,” with the simultaneous apparition of the ghost at every 

window and door of the building, is the most extensive and effective of 
the pantomimie tricks. The last scene is the launch of the Trafalgar, 

so admirably managed that it conveys a lively idea of the reality. The 
Columbine is an agile dancer; and the second Clown, or Imp, performs 
some astonishing feats of strength; but fun has departed from the 
Clown. 

Mrs. IncuRatp's comedy, Every One has his Fault, was played on 
Tuesday ; and kept the audience in a state of continual excitement, 
alternately mirthful and mournful : the simplicity and directness of the 
action, and the natural feeling in the characters, give assurance that the 
germ of truth is contained in the picture of life, however artificially de- 
veloped. Mr. Harmony, the peace-maker, who heals dissensions between 
man and wife, father and daughter, by flattering the self-love of each, 
is played by Macreapy in a quiet, dry manner, that gives to the bene- 
volent humorist great weight; though one wonders how such a grave 
and excellent person should be so glib-tongued a fibber, even with a 
good motive: the indications of lurking enjoyment in his expression, 
joined with his frank earnest manner, supply the necessary ingredient 
of mirth—you smile with Harmony, instead of laughing at him. Mr. 
Hupson, as the fickle and inconstant Sir Robert Ramble, was more easy 
than on the first night; and proved himself a smart and lively repre- 
sentative of the thoughtless gallant, as regards externals at least. Miss 
Exuts, as Miss Wovuburn, the divorced wife of Sir Robert Ramble, 
evinced discretion and feeling; and the ladylike deportment, tall yet 
graceful person, and pleasing voice of the débutante, produced a fa- 
vourable impression. ANDERSON, as Captain Irwin, who in the extre- 
mity of his distress robs his hard-hearted father-in-law, Lord Norland, 
and Mrs. WARNER as his wife, on whom her father’s doors had been 
shut, gave powerful effect to the pathos: the transport of delight, dashed 
with the grief of an agonized heart, with which the mother clasped her 
new-found boy to her bosom, moved the feelings of the whole house. 
The child-like ingenuousness and earnestness of Miss Vininc, as the 
boy, contributed not a little to the touching effect of this scene: she is 
a graceful and intelligent little actress, and shows more than the parrot- 
like cleverness of taught children, for she speaks and acts with a feeling 
of what she is about. Mr. and Mrs. Krexey, as Mr. and Mrs. Placid, 
are an inimitable pair: the husband patient and obedient, and breaking 
out into rebellion only to be enslaved the more; and the wife firm 
in her vixen rule to the last—the way in which Mrs. KEELey, on hear- 
ing that her husband has been wounded in a duel, declares “If he is 
seriously hurt I shall be sorry for the poor little man, but if he is not 
I'll lead him such a life,” speaks volumes. Mr. PHetps, as Lord Nor- 
land, the stern and cruel father; Mr. Compton, as Solus, the timid old 
bachelor, trembling on the brink of matrimony and afraid to take the 
plunge; and Mrs. C. Jones, as Miss Spinster, into whose buxom arms 
the delighted Solus is precipitated, complete the cast of this really in- 
teresting comedy. 

There is nothing remarkable in the costumes, but the admixture of 
the fashions of the past and present day: the scenery is in good taste, 
and the club-room is well set out and brilliantly lighted. 

The production of SHaxsrere’s comedy, The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, is really a revival, and one of an acceptable kind; for, notwith- 
standing its deficiency of dramatic interest, and the numerous conceits 
that overlay both the serious and comic passages, there is much beau- 
tiful poetry and humorous pleasantry in this romance of love. Mac- 
READY and ANDERSON are the “two gentlemen”; and the manly 
cordiality of the friends mellows their rugged and boisterous ardour as 
lover’s: ANDERSON’S passion wears too robust an aspect for the false 
and inconstant Proteus; and MacrkEabDy seems too stern a character 
for the placable Valentine, who would yield his mistress to his trea- 
cherous rival. Miss Forrescur, as the wronged and devoted Julia, 
kept alive the sympathy of the audience from first to last. In the 
earlier scenes, the wayward coyness of Julia, and her affectation of 
aversion to receiving the letter of Proteus from her maid, were marked 
too violently ; the simulated anger appeared too real: but the rapture 
when left to herself, and the burst of grief at parting from her lover, 
were both heartfelt. In the subsequent scenes, where disguised as a 
page she follows Proteus, and is witness to his falsehood, her mute ex- 
pression of anguish is quite touching; and when her tortured heart 
finds relief in words, its sorrows gush forth in accents of genuine pathos 
that there is no resisting. Miss Forrescve promises to become @ 
charming representative of SHAKSPERE’s women ; and we hope to see her 
establish a reputation in Julict : the only obstacle to the highest success 
is the limited power of her voice, and her delicately-marked features; 
but we have had so many physical-force Juliets as well as Romeos, 
that a really loving girl, who is absorbed in the character, forgetful of 
self, will be welcomed even though her whisperings should not startle 
the upper gallery. How much of the finest kind of acting is lost to the 
stage through these huge theatres! Miss Exxis, as Silvia, only claims 
recognition for the dignified propriety of her deportment as the Duke’s 
daughter. Krerey's Launce is just the odd mixture of simplicity and 
shrewdness, tenderness, and waggery, that SHAKSPERE may be sup- 
posed to have intended. Mr. H. Hat, as Speed, is a burly knave, 
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and quibbles as though he were playing at quarter-staff instead of ban- 
dying jests: Compron would have been more quaint and comical, but 
his dogged imbecility in Sir Thurio would have been missed; and 
HALz is a greater contrast to KEELEY. ie 
Views of Verona and Milan, painted with an eye to the pictorial re- 
quirements of the stage-effect, form beautiful backgrounds to the pic- 
turesque groups attired in the Italian costumes of the fifteenth century : 
the sumptuous fashion of these antique fopperies, seen in conjunction 
with the venerable architecture, assists in realizing the fanciful crea- 
tions of the poet. It is with reference to this right use of scenic illu- 
sion that the stage-appointments are chosen, and thus while pleasing 
the eye they influence the mind: and, that none of the effect of old 
associations may be lost to those not familiar with the places, a pro- 
gramme of the scenery is placed on every seat. The grouping and ac- 
tion of the band of outlaws in the wood exemplify the advantages of 
good stage-drilling. The scene-shifters, by the way, seem to want ex- 
pertness, from the frequent gaps between the “ wings” and the “ flats ”: 
where all else is so complete, such mechanical defects should not be 


suffered. 





The Covent Garden pantomime, Harlequin Guy Earl of Warwick, 
or the Dun Cow, is remarkable for the beautiful scenery of its opening ; 
which, in lieu of separate scenes suddenly changed, exhibits a conti- 
nuous succession of views in a moving panorama, representing the 
doughty champion Guy’s journey from Warwick Castle to the abode of 
the Dun Cow: the effect of the light streaming from a cottage on the 
dusky landscape, and the appearance of a figure throwing open a win- 
dow, the bright rays illumining the trees and reflected in the stream 
below—the apparition of a will-o’-the-wisp, which leads the knight 
and his squire into a bog—and the drowsiness of Sir Guy, who fairly 
nods over his hobby-horse with fatigue—relieve the tedium of his pro- 
gress. The terrible Dun Cow dwells not in a humble shed or verdant 
meadow, but in an enchanted castle, of which the Giant Colbrand is 
warder—and is a winged beast that flies with folks through the air, 
instead of tossing them into it: this is a most heterodox version of the 
historic legend, and robs the story of all its homely attributes, besides 
precluding a quantity of fun that a pantomimic exaggeration of a 
veritable Dun Cow would have given scope for. The return of Guy 
from a pilgrimage, feeble and foot-sore—his vain efforts to get admis- 
sion into his own castle—the affecting indication of exhaustion given 
by the penny-trumpet note he elicits from the huge horn at the gate— 
and his exultation at being recognized at last, and chaired like a County 
Guy amidst the cheers of his vassals—make an amusing scene. 

The preparations for the feast are conducted in a most diverting way; 
a row of cooks tossing provisions into the larder and hauling in a long 
rope of sausages: the nursery-scene, where the renowned champion 
scrubs the floor and makes pap for his brace of bouncing boys, was not 
so successful—perhaps it was thought to be derogatory to the hero’s 
dignity. ‘The splendours of the transformation-scene put an end to the 
fun; for Mr. Morrow, the new author of the pantomime, has followed 
the example of his predecessors in breaking the continuity of the story, 
and producing a parcel of unconnected and purposeless tricks. The 
changes of the Cannon Brewhouse to the Albert Gate, and of a Covent 
Garden colossal playbill, with Miss Adelaide Kemble’s name figuring 
conspicuously, into a set of medallion portraits of the Kemble family— 
the animation of all the toys in a vast toy-shop, and a representation of 
the lannch—are the most striking points in the harlequinade. The 
beautiful dencing and extraordinary posturing of the new Harlequin, 
Ripeway the younger, deserve particular mention : his dead-alive atti- 
tudes are not only wonderful, but they are in keeping with the charac- 
ter and incident—which is more than can be said of the majority of the 
gymnastic feats introduced. ‘The little tumbler of the toy-shop, too, 
spins round like a puppet. 


The Haymarket has paid homage to the holyday-season by pro- 
ducing a fairy specticle. The World of Dreams, or the Man in the 
Moon, is pretty and amusing of its kind; though, compared with the 
displays at the great houses, it is as a sugared bun to a glittering 
twelfth-cake. CELESTE led the ballet, and Mr. WensTer proved him- 
self an efficient second to her in a pas-de-deux; while SrricKLAND and 
REEs, as a couple of rivals in love, rivalled each other in the ludicrous. 
The Man in the Moon at first appears in russet garb, with his bundle 
of sticks; but the touch of mortal love transforms him to a shining 
knight; his sprite sunders the earthly ties of the fair one, and the 
Man in the Moon is in no danger of being lunatic for love. Mr. J. 
WenssTer, as the gallant lunarian, is almost eclipsed by the feats of 
agility performed by his elfin follower, Mr. Mrrcurson ; whose antics 
show considerable drollery. 

A Mr. Srvarr made his first appearance at the Haymarket on Wed- 
nesday, as Jago. From the little we saw of him, it would be hardly 
fair to pronounce an opinion of his merits, especially as the impression 
he made was not very favourable. Waxtiack was the Othello, and 
Miss H. Faucrr Desdemona. 

The great feature of the Adelphi pantomime, The Little Old Woman 
and her Pig, or Harlequin Pedlar and the Magic Petticoat, is the “ real 
water”; the introduction of which is detrimental to the real fun. The 
tank is opened in two scenes,—first doing duty as a pond, with huge 
frogs as still as the standing pool they float on; and next as the moat 
of the Tower of London, in which scene the moonlight effect is exhi- 
bited: the “ fairy lake” is represented much more effectively by trans- 
parent and luminous waves of gauze, which, moreover, are peopled 
with a bevy of nymphs. WuELAND, as the Little Old Woman, is 
very comical; but the Magic Petticoat has no virtue in it, and the 
Magic Duck is nothing but a quack. The most amusing scene in the 
harlequinade is the Lilliput Theatre, with its tiny troop of motley 
actors, and the incursion of a Brobdignag family. The burning of the 
Tower Armoury, and a grand display of fireworks at the end, show fire 
to be a much more serviceable element than water in the production of 
stage-effects. Mr. Forpe, an elfin sprite from the Emerald Isle, does 
Wiexann’s share of antics, before he throws off the incumbrance of 
the petticoat and appears as Clown. Wre.anp eclipsed Harlequin in 


feats of agility ; though Mr. Frampron, who wields the magic wand, is 
a sprightly and elegant dancer. 

















TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 


New-year’s Day is arrayed in what “the melancholy Jaques” 
was ambitious of, ‘a motley coat.” It is typical at once of sameness 
and change. It is one of those points of existence at which people 
insist upon doing exactly what they have done at the same time 
the year before, and as many years back as they can reckon. And 
it is one of those milestones along the road of life, which, by sug- 
gesting recollections of earlier feelings, remind us of the change 
that every year is working within us, however insensible we may be 
to the process with so many objects in busy life to engross our 
attention. The genius of New-year’s Day is essentially contradic- 
tory—at odds with himself: and therefore it is that so many nations 
have agreed to sacrifice a goose to him at dinner. 

One cannot take up a morning paper at this season without 
feeling the sense of sameness quite shocking. The Times, the 
Chronicle, the Herald, are all crammed with fac-similes of the 
notices of bygone Christmas pantomimes, workhouse Christmas 
dinners, and Police inquisitions after the holyday. Whoever may 
feel inclined to quit the dance or change the measure sees fresh 
revellers pouring in, lustily calling upon the fiddlers to strike up 
the old tune over again. ‘To object to this would be as unreason- 
able as for a gentleman in a chop-house to protest against a new- 
comer having a steak because fe has already had his dinner. 
After all, the enjoyments of life are very equally distributed: if 
younger people are fluttered with novelty, there is a grave owl-like 
pride in reflecting that they are but repeating the good things we 
have said and done before them—which is quite as satisfactory. 
“ Life’s enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim,” says Byron ; 
but most of the connoisseurs are agreed that still champagne is 
preferable to sparkling. 

With all this iteration, an onward movement in human affairs 
can still be detected. The repetition is not quite the same, 
There is a modification, so slight perhaps as to be impercep- 
tible in one or two years, but which becomes prononcé after a 
recurrence of many years. The pantomimes of 1842 are not like 
the pantomime Lord Expon went fourteen times to laugh at; 
nor was that like one of Ricu’s pantomimes. Some good 
people are busy straining their throats—“ Up with the Whigs "— 
** Up with the Tories”—as in the days of Pirr and Fox, or of 
Swirt and Sreece: but in so faras principles are concerned, Whig 
and Tory now-a-days mean something very different from what 
they did formerly; and as to the personel of the parties, it has 
been almost entirely changed and recast within the last ten years. 
Time, notwithstanding his silent equable tread, and repetition of 
the same summer smiles and winter frowns, is at bottom a fickle 
fellow: he cares not to abide long by any thing. He bears down 
upon us, silent, imperceptible, and cold as the glacier, which with 
all its apparent fixity is lapsing down into the valley. 

It is all very fine to declaim against the frivolity of being pleased 
with novelty. There would be a kind of ingratitude, certainly, in 
forgetting old times which were good times; but almost every one 
has experienced times which were to him at least so rude and 
churlish as to have no claim to be remembered with pleasure. And 
as man’s instincts force him to be busy, it is necessary that he 
tackle himself to what really is the business of the time he lives in. 
Last year’s business may have been neglected, but to overlook this 
year’s business thinking of it will not mend the matter. There are 
some people who are always too late. Of this class are the poli- 
ticians, who when they might have been striking for “ Organic Re- 
form” would think of nothing but ‘Keep in the Whigs”—the 
out-of-date almanack for the year of the Reform Bill; and who now, 
that Economical Reforms are the order of the day, are beginning, 
in a hesitating tone, to talk about a moderate extension of the 
Suffrage. ‘They remind one of Don Quixote ready to do battle for 
the reputation of Queen Melisenda after she was dead, buricd, and 
forgotten by all but himself and other students of the folios of 
chivalry ; or rather, perhaps, of an actor in a tragedy, who having 
planted himself in what he fancies a particularly happy attitude 
somewhat in advance of the drop-curtain, remains there after it has 
fallen, till the laughter of the audience awakens him from his dream 
of self-admiration. 

Like some other wearers of motley, New-year’s Day deals largely 
in “sooth words said in jest.” We love such merry teachers. 
We love all the season’s time-hallowed customs 

Servant (opening the door.) “ Sir, the postman, chapel-clerk, dust- 
man, brewer’s drayman, butcher’s, newsvender’s, greengrocer’s, baker’s, 
and all the other tradesmen’s boys, have called for their Christmas- 
boxes.”’) 
and that’s one of them. 











ETOURDERIE—PERSIFLAGE—GOBEMOUCHERIE. 


Since the Whigs were ejected from office, Lord Joun Russett has 
received an address and promulgated an answer. Lord Pat- 
MERSTON has gone through the same ceremony. Lord Metnourng, 
with characteristic sagacity, endeavoured to decline the honour; but 
the pertinacity of his friends in Derby and Melbourne has over- 
powered his coy reluctance—he has been obliged to submit to the 
infliction. The public is deeply indebted to the Whigs of Derby and 
Melbourne: they have elicited from the Ex-Premier a declaration 
of his political principles. 

Lord Mexnovurne praised the gentlemen who addressed him 


| for having adhered to the principles they expressed in 1834— 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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“ You are right, gentlemen ; union alone is irresistible; and union can only 
be insured by the choice of defined objects, not doubtful, speculative, and hazard- 
ous, but dictated by reason, approved of by experience, and of a practicable cha- 
racter. 1 have the more pleasure in referring to that former period because I have 
to render you the justice of declaring that you have acted entirely up to the 
principles which you then professed. Whether we have done our duty or not, 
you have done yours. In the exercise of your rights and franchises, you have 
given to the Government which you approved, a steady, firm, unvarying support ; 
and I cannot refrain from observing, that if the same consistent line of conduct 


had been pursued by other constituencies, the result of the late political contest | 


would have been different from that which has taken place.” 

The passage is delightfully replete with Lord Mersovrne’s 
characteristic naiveté. He lauds the Whigs of Derby and Mel- 
bourne for choosing “defined objects, not doubtful, speculative, 
and hazardous, but dictated by reason, approved of by experience, 
and of a practicable character.” This in the abstract sounds very 
fine: there is not a moralist or politician of any weight who would 
not concur in these sentiments; they are indisputable. But the 
practical specific application made of them by Lord MeLsourne 
is rather startling. He says, the gentlemen he is addressing have 
done all this because they have given “a steady, firm, unvarying 
support” to the Government they approved—whether that Go- 
vernment have done its duty or not. Some may imagine that it 
was necessary to ascertain whether Government had done its duty 
before so many fine things could be said in praise of those who had 
invariably supported it: but such inquiries, it is clear, would be 
“ doubtful, speculative, and hazardous.” On the other hand, to 
adhere to Lord Mersourne and his colleagues—‘ whether we 
have done our duty or not”—is certainly a ‘“ defined object,” and 
“of a practicable character”; and in Lord Mrxgsourne’s opinion, 
“dictated by reason, approved by experience.” 

A piece of MeLpourne candour quite as great as the revelation 
of his sentiments in the passage we have been commenting upon is 
contained in the sentence— 

“ The financial difficulties of the state have not been the work of this or of 
that Administration: they have been foreseen, or rather they have existed, 
ever since, and indeed long before, the termination of the great war with France 
in 1815; and they are the consequence of « long series of events, of which it 
is vain now to inquire, except asa lesson for the future, whether they could 
have been avoided or prevented.” 

What use of this “ lesson for the future” did Lord MeLnourne 
make while in office? During the ten years that, either in a subor- 
dinate capacity or as Premier, he has been Minister, did he once 
turn his attention to the “ financial difficulties” which have existed 
“ ever since and indeed long before the termination of the great 
war with France in 1815,” until he discovered that he was ina 
minority in the House of Commons? ‘The incoherent and im- 
practicable Whig Budget is marked and lettered so distinctly that 
he who runs may read it was got up in haste to serve a temporary 
emergency. 
that during ten years of office the “ financial difficulties of the 
state” had not engaged their serious attention. The allusion to 
the length of time for which those difficulties have existed is an- 
other of Lord Merzourne’s involuntary blurtings out of truth. 

Mixed up with all this étourderie, however, there is a large amount 
of selfish shrewdness. Few men possess a greater talent than 
Lord Metsourne for making or rather insinuating specious pro- 
mises that mean nothing. ‘ The deep debt of gratitude I owe my 
Sovereign and my country, will not permit me to withdraw myself 
from their service, nor to refuse any task which may appear likely 
to conduce to their interest and welfare. The great questions re- 
lating to the commerce and revenue of the country, which were 7x 
appearance [another slip of involuntary candour] the cause of the 
dissolution of the late Ministry, remain yet to be determined.” 
The inuendo is clear enough: Lord Mersourne is willing to 
take office again; and he hints that a Minister has, under ex- 
isting circumstances, a wide field of honourable and useful em- 


ployment before him. ,But what would Lord Mrernourne do if | 


again in office? That we are left to infer from two very oracular 
intimations. The plans of her Majesty’s present Ministers “shall 
receive a full and fair consideration ; and, as far as in me lies, I 
will do to others that justice which I hold to have been denied to 
me and my colleagues.” ‘ The state of trade, foreign and domestic, 


and the severe distress which prevails in many of the manufacturing | I c ; 
| custom of constituencies to be contented with professions of libe- 


districts, although I should lament that they should be exaggerated 
Sor political purposes, and employed as grounds and reasons for poli- 
tical change, yet imperiously demand the most serious and imme- 
diate attention of the Government and the Legislature.” Lord 
MELzovrne courts the support of the distressed manufacturing 
interests by professing a deep sense of the necessity of doing 
“something”; but he is cautious of explicitly stating what that 
something ought to be; and in his parenthetical allusion to exag- 
geration and political change, he provides himself beforehand with 
an excuse, should he again come into office, for refusing to comply 
with the requests of the very people whose support he is courting. 

It is nothing new to be told that the very defects of some men 
occasionally stand them in as good stead as their merits ; but it is 
not every day that produces such a striking example of the truth 
as Lord Me.sourne. It is hard to say whether his blunders or 
his finesse are of most service to him. His finesse, not so perfect 
as to escape notice, but sufficiently subtle to indicate a kind of 
talent, gains him the reputation of a clever fellow; and his blunder- 
ing confessions of his real wishes and purposes gain him the cha- 
racter of a frank fellow. Moreover, he has a large fund of epi- 
curean good-nature, shrewdness, and gentlemanly feeling: he does 
not himself possess the qualifications of a Minister of State, but as 
a looker-on he could at once detect a Minister’s blunders, and 
Point them out in language sufficiently caustic to be piquant and 


It was a confession on the part of its manufacturers, | 


sufficiently lenient to be agreeable. There is a numerous class 
in society who are sure to be led by the nose by such a 
character, especially if he is a lord. The gentleman deputed 
by the inhabitants of Melbourne to present their address is 
an apt example. In the outset of his speech, he was all in a 
flutter at the idea of speaking to a man of quality, and at 
being invested with an official character—‘ In undertaking this 
duty, I owe it to your Lordship ¢o apologize for the disparity of our 
staiions in life ; you a peer of the realm, and myself (in comparison 
with others) a small manufacturer.” The half modesty of the pa- 
renthesis is ineffable. But Mr. Haimes, who seems to be withal 
sincere and earnest in his political sentiments, must have enter- 
tained a secret misgiving, which prompted him to conclude his 
speech with an apology of a very different kind. Warming as he 
went on with his recapitulation of the miseries he saw around him, 
he magnanimously concluded—“ J say not this as expressive of any 
doubt we have of your Lordship’s codperation at this important 
crisis: no, J say it in order that those around us may not go away 
with an impression that we are lukewarm or sliding from our duty ; 
but that we are anxious, most anxious, to see our country emerge 


| from under that load that now so heavily presses upon us.” Honest 





| country—to demand simply an alteration of that policy. 


| its merits. 


Mr. Hares felt that the mere circumstance of his presenting an 
address to Lord Mertzourne was calculated to impress “ those 
around” with a notion that he was “lukewarm or sliding from his 
duty,” (a new sliding scale) ; and his emphatic “I say not this as 
expressive of any doubt” only serves to draw attention to the fact. 

Lord Metnovrne has tact enough to discern, that when honest 
puzzle-headed people are wound up to the pitch of earnestness 
indicated by such a spcech, the day of the Jeremy Diddler school 
of politicians is over. 





FOLLOW THE LEADER! 

Art this carnival season sports are the order of the day, and even 
grown men may be indulged occasionally in a game at “ follow my 
leader.” On this account, we are not disposed to take serious 
notice of an article in the Anti Bread-tax Circular, which accuses 
the Spectator of “imitating the unprincipled Times in attempting 
to impede the question of Free Trade by attacking its prominent 
advocates.” The plain English of this is—-When the signal is 
given, ‘ follow the leader,” scamper after him without demur, though 
he should lead you into a horse-pond; and the dainty epithets, 
“versatile,” “ unprincipled,” &c., are merely thrown out as school- 
boys call names to deter playfellows from refusing to join in the 
game. But, though we do not object to the holyday licence, we 
take the liberty of explaining its character, lest an attempt should 
be made to persevere in it when working-days come round again. 

We have said that it is quite fair for those out of doors—for 
manufacturers, and others laying no claim to be statesmen, who 
feel the pressure of the times, and believe that they are wholly or 
in part attributable to the erroneous commercial policy of the 
And we 
have also said that a more difficult task is incumbent upon those 
who have at their own request been sent to Parliament to advocate 
the claims of these complaining parties. When the League com- 
menced a system of “ electoral agitation,” they undertook to find 
candidates capable of dealing with their question as legislators. 
The Parliamentary leaders of the Free Trade party have said— 
“We understand the question; make us legislators, and we will 
help to set the matter right.” From these men we are entitled 
to look for sufficient business knowledge and ability to put the 
question into shape for receiving a decision of Parliament upon 
Popular will and popular confidence are a powerful in- 


| strument, but it is wasted in the hands of those who lack intel- 


} 


ligence and skill to turn it to account. ‘The abstract principle of 
the Free-traders is sound: the private citizen is not expected to 
be able to frame a practical legislative measure to give effect to this 
principle; but the individual who takes upon him the character of 
legislator, conscious that he does not know how to frame such 
a measure, or determined not to give himself the trouble of framing 
such a measure, is quite as much a quack as he who undertakes to 
cure diseases without having studied medicine. It is too much the 


| rality from Parliamentary candidates, without endeavouring to ascer- 
| tain whether their attainments and habits fit them for the office of 





legislators. Not much is gained by choosing a man because he talks 
Liberalism, instead of a man who talks adherence to prejudice, 
unless the former possess aptitude for legislative business. A man 
may be useful out of doors, even though his political knowledge be 


| scanty, if he is sincere and earnest: he can keep alive the public 
| interest in an important question, and prevent the activity of those 
| who share his opinions from flagging; but the same person may be 


an impediment to the cause if made a Member of Parliament. By 
his bungling mode of advocating-it, he may enable the resisting 
party to evade the shock of public opinion. All mere declamation 
in Parliament has this effect : it is not the mere speakers, but the 
men of business, who carry the day there. It is this conviction 
that has made us again and again press upon the Parliamentary 
Free-traders the necessity of embodying their views in a tangible 
measure of Tariff Reform. The commercial code of Great Britain 
can never be reformed until a matured, detailed, comprehensive 
measure for reforming it, be presented to Parliament. The Free- 
traders in Parliament and out of Parliament tell us they expect 
nothing of this kind from the present Ministers. If they cannot 
get Ministers to prepare such a measure, their only alternative is 
to prepare it themselves, and oblige Ministers either to adop 
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with or without amendments, or to put themselves in the wrong by 
rejecting it. The opponents of Free Trade are not to be van- 
quished by such generalities as ‘‘ The removal of the protective- 
duty on sugar alone would increase the revenue 3,000,000/. a year”: 
they who make this assertion must press the matter home by show- 
‘ing what portion of the present duty is protective—how much they 
propose to take off—what will be the amount yielded by the re- 
mainder, or, if all is to be taken off, what tax they propose to sub- 
stitute. Unless the Parliamentary Free-traders do this, nobody 
will: the members of the late Ministry will not bring forward such 
a measure as the Free-traders wish, any more than the present 
Ministry. And until the question is thus made level to the dullest 
‘(or most reluctant) apprehension, all debating will be about vague 
generalities, and will lead to no practical conclusion. If the Free- 
traders out of doors are indeed in earnest, they will not put their 
trust in any Members of Parliament who have not intelligence 
enough to see that this is the way in which the question must be 
worked, and industry enough to subject themselves to the drudgery 
of such a task. To send any other kind of Members to Parlia- 
ment, is to set the blind to lead the blind: it can lead to no prac- 
tical good. This we have said, and this we say again: is this 
“¢ attacking the prominent advocates of Free-trade” ? We should 
ibe sorry to think so meanly of them: it is the writer in the Ciér- 
cular who has put this interpretation upon our words. He has 
done by our general statement of a principle, what the country 
wag did with the Whole Duty of Man, who wrote in the margin 
the name of some inhabitant of the parish opposite the description 
of every sin to be avoided. Ife has, in his anxiety to frighten men 
into following his leaders, accused them, one and all, of being such 
as we have said they ought not to be. 

As we said at the outset, we make allowance for holyday weak- 
nesses: but if the joke be repeated, we may take the trouble to 
show, that by “attacking prominent advocates” a cause may some- 
times be benefited; and to inquire whether it may not be some 
‘prominent advocate” in disguise, who is so anxious to insinuate 
‘bad motives on the part of any one who questions the prudence of 
himself or colleagues. There isa tyranny of popular leaders quite 
as overbearing and dangerous as that of any other class of despots. 


THE FRENCH PRESS. 
Tue existence of a free press is at stake in France. A very short 
time will show whether Louis Purirre is to succeed in an attempt 
which cost Cuartes Dix his throne. 

It is by its press alone that France is free. The appointment of 

“the Local Executive is vested in the Central Government; thus 
putting in the hands of the Sovereign at once the whole executive 
power and a large available fund of patronage for bribing electors 
and controlling the Legislature. The limited extent of the fran- 
chise increases the influence of this patronage in the constitution 
of the Chamber of Deputies; and the Peers are the mere nomi- 
‘nees of the Crown. ‘The inevitable tendency of French institu- 
tions is to concentrate an almost irresponsible power in the hands 
of the Monarch if he is a man of talent or strong self-will—in the 
hands of a Bureaucracy if he is a ninny. The only check upon the 
despotism of the Central Government in France—upon corruption, 
misrule, and oppression—is the liberty of the press. 

The decision of the French Peers in the case of Durory, if sub- 
mitted to, is a deathblow to the freedom of the press. It subjects 
the press to a law of constructive treason, It renders a writer 
liable to be punished for using an expression which at another time 
would subject him to no responsibility, if, unknown to him, some 
utter strangers are engaged in a plot at the time of publication. It 
puts it in the power of any ruftian to implicate the conductor of a 
journal in his crimes, by simply addressing a letter to him. It 
supplies the law-officers of the Government with pretences for ac- 
eusing political writers of treason, so numerous, and so impossible 
to anticipate, that not one of them can be safe. With a tribunal 
which assumes that because a writer advocates certain political 
theories about the same time that other parties are plotting to 

» carry them into act by force, there must be a guilty understanding 
between him and them, any words used by an Opposition journalist 
may be construed into treason. With such a state of the law, 
French journalists must be a sort of game kept in reserve for the 
Procureur du Roi, whenever he chooses to give himself the amuse- 
ment of running one of them down. 

The struggle in which the press of France is engaged is one 
which * causes wary walking.” The electoral class, the shop- 
keeper class, is timid in the extremc—and somewhat stupid. It 
entertains a horror of émeutes, and is apt to transfer to big words 
its apprehension of hard knocks. After a disturbance at the Porte 
St. Martin, it is apt for a few days to think every man who puts in 
a word in favour of giving the parties arrested a fair trial, an ac- 
complice in the insurrection. ‘The adherents of the exiled family, 
at least those of them who are members of the House of Peers, 
seem inclined to make common cause with Lovis Puruirre to put 
down a common enemy, the press. Among that portion of the 
French nation which possesses political power, a temper prevails 
at this moment which a cunning statesman may easily turn to ac- 
count in an attempt to destroy the liberty of the press. 

The joint declaration issued by fifteen of the Paris journals, and 
to which the delegates of the independent provincial press are said 
to adhere, indicates a due sense of their critical position. It is a 
document highly honourable to those from whom it proceeds. It 

is firm, calm, argumentative : it implies that —— forethought 
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The journalists parties to the declaration have taken their 
ground most judiciously—“ We respect the principle of a thing 
judged : we know that no right exists of protesting against the de- 
crees of a tribunal, even when one is convinced of that tribunal having 
fallen into error.” Still, however, they see constitutional means of 
obtaining redress, and to them they appeal—* It is a duty to re- 
fuse concurrence to the policy of any Administration which will 
not repair the attempts made against public rights by the laws of 
September, as well as by the last decree of the Court of Peers. In 
this situation we appeal to the Chamber of Deputies: we hope that 
it will rise to the duty which circumstances force upon it. And if, 
contrary to all expectations, it fails to do its duty, we shall appeal 
to the electoral body, which is invested with political rights; well 
convinced that it will not forget the 66th article of the same 
Charter, which has confided the rights of the press, as well as other 
rights consecrated by the Charter, to the patriotism and courage 
of the National Guard and of all French citizens.” 

The appeal is based upon reasons of weight, temperately and 
forcibly stated. Under the laws of September, they say, “the 
writer knew what he did, and to what risks he exposed his life”: 
but “by the interpretation given by the Court of Peers to the law 
of 1819, every hostile word contemporaneous with an émeute, a 
complot, or an attentat, will be sufficient to constitute complicity in 
such acts, and to bring on detention, transportation, hard labour, 
and even death. The feeling of the times in which we live rises 
up in horror at the bare thought.” And the journalists show that 
their legal case is quite as strong as their moral plea—“‘ We de- 
clare, with the Charter, that ‘the French have the right to publish 
and to print their opinions, conforming themselves to the laws’; 
with the article 69 of the same Charter, that ‘the judging of 
offences of the press belongs exclusively to the jury’; with the 
Constitution of 1791, that ‘no man can be pursued by reason of the 
writings which he has published, unless he has designedly pro- 
voked disobedience to the laws’; with the article 202 of the Penal 
Code, that ‘provocation, to be made a crime, or an offence, must 
be direct, and not the result of a connexion more or less arbitrary 
between a fact and the writings which have accompanied this fact’; 
with the article 60 of the Penal Code, that there cannot exist com- 
plicity where there is no knowledge of a plot.” It is’ clear from 
those citations, that the decision of the Court of Peers in the case 
of Duroty was wrong in point of law, and that the Peers had 
no jurisdiction in such a case. 

There is a strong array of hostile influence against the French 
press. It is remarked that the declaration is not signed on behalf 
of M. Turers’s paper, the Constitutionnel. It is remembered that, 
during the discussion on the laws of September in 1835, M. 
Guizor said, “ We desire not to punish, not to ameliorate, but to 
suppress, nay to annihilate, the bad press.” The “bad” press is 
with every Minister the press opposed to his principles and po- 
licy. This is our English cant phrase, “the liberty of the press 
without its licentiousness,’ done into modern French. The 
Minister who declared his wish to “annihilate” the bad press, 
shows by his approbation of the sentence of the Peers, his readiness 
to sanction indirect means for attaining his end. The hatred of 
the press entertained by the Monarch, for whose favour these two 
rival leaders are contending, is matter of notoriety. The unholy 
union against the liberty of the press is cemented by the very 
jealousies and rivalries of the triumvirate implicated in it. 

Against such odds may God give the press a good deliverance. 
The French nation is now upon trial. It proved by the days of 
the Barricades, that it would not allow the right of giving free 
utterance to its free thoughts to be wrested from it by force: it 
is now called upon to show whether it will submit to be juggled 
out of it by a perversion of legal forms. The test of their fitness 
for freedom which the French people are now undergoing is more 
severe than that of 1830. To maiztain a contest against the armed 
force of despotism for days or even weeks, only indicates a strong 
wish to be free—an enthusiastic, but it may be a vague conviction, 
that liberty is something very desirable: to maintain an incessant 
struggle by constitutional means year after year, shows that men 
know what liberty is, and how to preserve it. 





SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


Nimrop's occupation’s gone. The days of high fences, broad 
ditches, and deep country, are passing away. Hunting, like every- 
thing else, is to be “taken easily.” Sir Roger de Coverley, in his 
old days, rode a-hare-hunting on an easy pad-nag: the veteran 
sportsmen of our day may carry their comforts further. A picture 
exhibited some years ago, of an “ enthusiast” in angling, trolling 
for perch in a tub of water while under the influence of the gout, 
was at that time accounted an egregious burlesque. GEORGE 
Crurxsuank thought he had made a hit, t’other day, by repre- 
senting a drawing-room party skating quadrilles on patent ice. 
GeorGe’s conceit, however, was scarcely published before an ad- 
vertisement of an apartment floored with patent ice, warmed by 
Arnott’s stoves, and hung with paper representing winter scenery, for 
the accommodation of amateurs in skating, appeared in the papers. 
And now the Queen has thrown the “ enthusiast ” into the shade, 
by setting the example of hunting the deer in her carriage. The 
Court-chronicler at Windsor informs us that there was a private 
meeting of the Royal Buckhounds on Wednesday last: Prince 
Apert, “who sported the scarlet, rode by the side of her Ma- 
jesty’s carriage.” .The stag, as in duty bound, “ went away,” was 
“headed round,” “doubled,” * made towards,” and was “ taken.” 
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And all the while “her Majesty, in her carriage, traversed the Park 
in various directions, and had an excellent view of the whole run. 
Not only were the whole comprising ‘ the field’ in at the take, but 
her Majesty also, who arrived at the Lodge the very moment of 
the capture.” We have read of a courtier who said that his 
prince had learned to ride well because horses did not know how 
to flatter. What progress horses may have made since that time 
is uncertain, but stags seem to have learned the pleasing art. After 
the chase, the well-bred stag “was brought to her Majesty's car- 
riage by the keepers, for the Queen’s inspection; the Prince, Lord 
Rosslyn, and the members of the Court, forming a circle.” It is 
not said what further honour awaits the presentee at this extempore 
levee ; but we believe at present there is a Garter vacant. Now is 
the time for all who have a knack at similes and contrasts, to make 
use of Queen Exizanetu, who rode on horseback on state occa- 
sions, whereas her successor goes a-hunting in her carriage. What- 
ever their success, they can scarcely fall short of the reverend per- 
petrator of a recent ode, who, weighed down apparently by the 
grim epithet ‘dread Queen,” could find no better object where- 
unto to liken his Sovereign than the Tower of London. 





RAILWAYS, FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


France just at present exhibits some of the advantages of govern- 
ment concentration,—which upon the whole we need not envy 
her,—in the maturing of a broad and comprehensive scheme of 
railways throughout the kingdom, under the supervision of Govern- 
ment; while we have just had more of the many fatal instances 
that evince the distracted counsels among us, or rather total non- 
existence of counsels in the matter. We, being a remarkably free 
people, and very jealous of Government interference with the 
liberty of the subject and the rights of property, have so ordered 
the new system of internal communication, that our lives and 
limbs furnish the corpus vile whereon sceptical and uncertain en- 
gineers and railway directors may perform experiments as to the 
comparative destruction in the different modes of arranging trains. 
One of the most intelligent of railway officers, Mr. Brunet, makes a 
merit of providing against the running of fast trains into unpunc- 
tual slow trains: placing passenger-trucks to be squeezed, with 
their contents, to a shapeless mass, between engine and luggage- 
waggons, he opines, is not so fatal a contingency as placing the 
said passengers to be run down by the train that runs behind. Such 
is the perfection to which our system of railways has reached! 

France is beginning at the beginning, and the details of her sys- 
tem are yet matters of futurity ; but it is apparent that Government 
will take an active part in the conduct as well as the establishment 
of railways. According to the proposed scheme, private capitalists 
are to furnish the mere rails and apparatus. The localities are to 
furnish the ground; by which mode, France passes over that huge 
abuse the jobbing in rival lines, and land-purchases from legislators, 
whose vote is to be included iu the bargain for the ground. Govern- 
ment makes the great works, bridges, viaducts, tunnels, and cuttings. 
It is answerable, therefore, for the soundness of all those elemen- 
tary portions of the structure. To recognize the importance of 
that fact, let it be remembered that the recent catastrophe at Sun- 
ning was the result of an ill-made or an ill-preserved cutting. The 
previous slaughter on the Brighton Railway was caused by a defec- 
tive or an injured foundation in swampy ground. 

It may be weil to avoid the dangers of concentration; but there 
are dangers in the absurd degree to which the system of laissez 
Saire is carried out among us, which might be checked by a hint or 
two gathered in watching the progress of our neighbours. Of that 
the public seem to have a growing conviction, suggested by the oc- 
casional smashing of half-a-dozen human beings through misun- 
derstandings between railway- policemen or indifferent arrangements 
of time. Their conviction may gather strength, when they find 
that one of the first English railway-engineers can devise no better 
stratagem to meet the dangers of “ inevitable ” unpunctuality and 
the clashing of trains, than the putting passengers to be jammed 
in the midst of their own train. 


INEFFICACY OF DEATH-PUNISHMENT. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Clapham New Park, Surrey, 28th December 1841. 

Dear Sir—The Spectator of the 25th instant contains an article on 
“Death Punishments,” in which the inconclusive nature of all arguments upon 
the subject drawn from Scripture is very accurately exposed. If the Christian 
world were universally agreed as to the interpretation to be applied to the 
various passages in the sacred writings which bear upon the point, these 
passages would of course come at once with the stamp of authority, and would 
be submitted to by all persons professing the Christian faith ; but until this state 
of things can be attained, it will always be undesirable to bring the words of 
revelation into a discussion which can be settled by other means. 

In stating that the question is one which admits of settlement by the ordinary 
operations of reason, I wish to remark upon the unnecessary perplexities 
which have been thrown around it, and to recall your attention to a point 
which seems to me to be sufficient to convince the most sceptical of the inex- 
pediency of inflicting death as the penalty for the crime of murder. 

Those who will take the trouble to refer to any considerable number of cases 
of murder, will be struck by the remarkable fact, that the homicidal is almost 
invariably accompanied by the suicidal tendency. They will discover, that 
those who are in the state of mind which leads to the perpetration of that 
crime, are at the same time desirous of self-destruction ; and that in a proportion 
of at least two out of three cases, this peculiarity is evidenced either by the 
circumstance that the individual has attempted suicide previously to the per- 
petration of the murder—that he has destroyed himself immediately after- 
wards — that he has given himself up to justice, expressing at the same time 
a desire to be hanged—or that by his conduct previously to the offence he has 
evinced the absence of any solicitude to escape from its consequences. Now it 





is doubtless a startling conclusion, that the punishmeut of death, by minister- 
ing to the suicidal apse a operates as a stimulant to the perpetration of 
the very crime which it is intended to repress: but startling though it be, it is 
one to which, by a consideration of the circumstances to which I have alluded, 
we are inevitably led. 

In No. 65 of the Spectator, (19th December 1840,) I illustrated this point by 
extracting from the Annual Register an account of all the murders recorded 
therein as committed in Great Britain during a period of five years from 
1830 to 1835 inclusive. They amounted in all to thirty-one. Of these, in 
ten cases the perpetrators surrendered themselves to justice, expressing in most 
instances a perfect readiness, and sometimes an eager desire, to meet the fate 
that awaited them; in three cases the murder was followed by the immediate 
suicide of the culprit; in two cases suicide had been attempted previously 
to the perpetration of the homicide; and in five, the parties showed by their 
general conduct the absence of any wish to escape from the consequences of 
the act ; thus making a total of twenty out of thirty-one cases in which the 
desire for self-destruction was more or less clearly manifested. The records 
from which these details were collected are extremely limited ; and it is probable 
that if I had been in possession of the full particulars of each transaction, I 
should have been able to show that in a majority of the remaining eleven 
cases the union of the suicidal with the homicidal tendency had been no less 
strongly manifested. 

About the middle of last month, when the public mind was excited upon 
this subject by the recent case of BLAKESLEY, I was induced to look over a file 
of the daily papers to see how far my views would be carried out by the ex- 
perience of the few preceding weeks. I went through a period of little more 
than two months, and met with the following cases 

September. “Suicide and Murder.—A policeman at Abergavenny, named 
Powell, murdered a woman with whom he had cohabited, and immediately after- 
wards drowned himself. Both bodies were found at the same time.” 

“ Murder in Bristol—On Thursday, a man was stabbed in the public thorough- 
fare of Bristol. It was dark at the time, and the perpetrator was unknown to 
the deceased. He escaped into a house ; but immediately upon seeing a police- 
constable, exclaimed, ‘ J am the man who did it.’” 

“ Horrible Murder.—The Louisville Tablet contains the particulars of an 
awful murder by Mrs. Roper, who cut off the heads of three of her own children 
with an axe. It was her intention to have killed two more in the same manner, 
and afterwards hang herself with a hank of yarn; but she was prevented by the 
interference of her husband.” 

“ Murder and Suicide at Haywood.—A poor woman and her child were taken 
into custody on a charge of stealing half-a-crown. She was locked up; and on 
the following morning was found to have murdered her child, and to have 
terminated her own existence by hanging.” 

October.—* An inquest was held on the body of a linendraper at Camden 
Town. Latterly the deceased had had some difficulty in business, and had 
frequently been heard to declare that he ‘would murder some one.’ Speak- 
ing of a person who had offended him, he said, ‘ The villain has only three 
days to live; by God I will murder him.’ He repeated this several times, and 
added that he had no value for his own life. He went out to get some pistols, 
for the purpose, as he said, of murdering this person; but he was eventually 
captured. He was attacked by a fit on the way to the Station-house, and sub- 
sequently died in the Marylebone Infirmary.” 

‘* Shocking occurrence at Gainshorough.—A young man, named Wilson, ina 
fit of jealousy attempted to murder the object of his affection. He made a 
plunge with a knife at her side; but having hit against a rib, the fatal purpose 
was not effected. After striking the blow, the assassin ran off ; and was never 
seen afterwards till discovered next morning hanging upon a pear-tree quite 
dead.” 

“St. Alban’s. Jabez Kirk, private in the Thirty-fourth Regiment, was 
brought up charged with an attempt to murder Jane Pearce. The prisoner 
had passed the night with her at a public-house, and in the morning arose and 
cut her throat with a razor which he had previously borrowed. He then 
raised a cry of ‘Murder!’ and upon the landlord answering his call, he ex- 
claimed ‘ Send for the police to take me into custody.’” 

November.—“ Thomas Johnson, confined in Beverley Gaol on a charge of 
poaching, has made a full confession of the murder of a gamekeeper, three years 
back. Many innocent persons have been from time to time suspected of com- 
mitting the deed.” 

“ Shocking Tragedy at Burnley.—Robert Morris, private, Sixtieth Rifles, 
stabbed the Lieutenant of his Regiment, and a girl named Isabella Hadden. 
He immediately afterwards stabbed himself. All these deeds were perpetrated 
in about two minutes.” 

It will be observed that the cases to which I have alluded extend over specific 
periods; and they will therefore possess more weight than merely isolated 
illustrations. If I were to select cases of the latter description, I could furnish 
proofs of a still more irresistable kind. Thus, I may allude toa case which is 
upon record, of a woman at Onolbach, who murdered a girl with whom she 
was on the best terms, merely because she wished to die; and she thought that 
by committing murder, she would have time allowed for repentance, which she 
would not have were she to destroy herself. In 1822, a woman murdered her 
child in Bethnal Green; exclaiming immediately afterwards, that she wanted 
to be hanged. Last year, a man shot his wife at Mitcham; and when secured, 
said, “ I have done it—I have done it: I have murdered my wife, and I hope I 
shall be hung.” And at the commencement of the present year, a woman at 
Norwich murdered a child to whom she had been much attached, for no other 
reason than that she herself was “ tired of life,” and wished to be put to death 
by the operation of the law. 

It is from the observation of occurrences of this description that Dr. JaMES 
Jounson has remarked, “ There are many instances on record where the mo- 
nomaniac lacks courage to commit suicide, or cannot make up the mind as to 
the means of accomplishing it: under which circumstances, they have com~ 
mitted capital crimes with the view of being capitally punished.” j 

From the above facts it will be seen, that the coincidence of the suicidal with 
the homicidal propensity is not an accidental circumstance, but one that arises 
from some naturai law of the human constitution. It will be seen that the 
class of persons by whom the crime of murder is committed are not affected 
by the dread of death, but that the so-called “punishment” is actually 
regarded by them in most cases as a desirable infliction ; and we shall therefore 
be led to the conclusion, that however unsuitable death- punishment may be for 
other crimes, it is most especially so for that of murder. If it be true that this 
class of offenders are animated by a desire for self-destruction, to hold out 
self-destruction as a consequence of the offence, must be a3 sure a way of . 
affording a stimulus to its perpetration as would result if in cases of theft we 
were to “punish” every offender by presenting him witha purse of money. 
Hence, I do not hesitate to express my belief, that so far from capital punish- 
ment having ever operated as a preventive of homicide, it bas actually in 
many cases furnished an additional motive to the perpetration of the crime, 
and that a remarkable diminution in the number of murders by which our 
country is annually disgraced would be the immediate consequence of its 


abolition. 
I am, dear Sir, very faithfully yours, M. B. Sampson. 
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BRAY’S SOCIAL REFORM BY COOPERATIVE 
INSTITUTIONS. 

Tue second volume of Mr. Bray's Philosophy of Necessity, treat- 
ing of what he denominates “ Social Science,” 1s of more import- 
ance and interest than the first, from the character of the subject, 
and a greater display of ability in the author. The commonplaces 
of physiology, phrenology, and metaphysics, drawn from books 
in everybody’s hand, and not put forth as a rapid exposition ne- 
cessary to the understanding of the author’s views, but doled out 
as a revelation to change the world, had the conjoint effect of 
dulness and self-sufficiency. The topics in the volume before us 
are less hackneyed, have a current interest, and are better handled, 
with more of sense in the view and of eloquence in the composi- 
tion. The statistical and other facts connected with the con- 
dition of the masses, in the author’s examination of the present 
state of society, are well selected, and skilfully displayed, with- 
out any disposition to exaggerate either in the statement or the 
conclusion: the different plans proposed for the benefit of the 
pecple by the friends of Reform, Free Trade, Emigration, Edu- 
cation, and Religion, are criticized with keenness but without bit- 
terness, and the inevitableness of their partial operation exposed : 
and though his own proposal for effecting social reform by means 
of Joint Stock Companies does not substantially differ from 
the schemes of Owen of Lanark and innumerable other pro- 
jectors, it is urged with less dogmatism, and without any disposi- 
tion to dissemble the palpable difficulties that are at present op- 
posed to its successful establishment. In the far-off future, indeed, 
Mr. Bray expatiates, when selection and experience, his Normal 
Schools or Joint Stock Companies, the exertions of philanthro- 
pists, and some degree of success, shall have trained a new genera- 
tion to his social reform: but enthusiasm in some shape is essential 
to a projector 

The reader will not extend the praise of Mr. Bray’s book be- 
yond the exact terms of this criticism, or expect from it more than 

some curious data as regards the distribution of the national wealth; 
a striking picture of the hard struggle for life, the severe distress, 
and too frequently the premature death, which await the bulk of 
the people under the present state of things; a calm and not ause- 
less estimate of the different plans proposed by parties or classes 
to benefit the poor, and rather a plausible exposition of the author's 
promised millennium, which is full of matter of a certain kind, 
clothed in excellent composition. As a system many of Mr. Bray's 
single views are unfounded; he is constantly assuming conclusions 
or Jumping to them, and he is altogether devoid of logic so far as 
regards his leading purpose. ‘hat is to say, his physiological, 
phrenological, and metaphysical views might all be correct, yet 
they would not in any degree lead to the conclusion for which he 
adduced them—the practicability of his scheme of social reform. 

His picture of the state of the people, and his judgment upon 

the proposed remedies of other projectors, might all be true—and 

much of it is true—yet it has no bearing upon his recom- 

mendation of Joint Stock Associations for the working classes. It 

is not that his conclusions are false or insufficient; there are no con- 

clusions to be drawn—no relations of cause and effect. Between 

the three or four sections of the Philosophy of Necessity which 

should be stages, there are great gulfs, over which the philosopher 
jumps. 

A greater, though a very common deficiency of logic, pervades 
not only Mr. Bray’s book and Mr. Bray’s mind, but the minds of 
all the projectors and philanthropists who contemplate the improve- 
ment of mankind by schemes of mutual codperation. The fallacy, 
sometimes avowed, but oftener latent, and probably hidden from 
the projector himself, consists in assuming that a different distribu- 
tion of existing wealth is the one thing needful; whereas the only 
mode of benefiting the masses, at least in countries where men are 
free, is by increasing the amount of wealth to be distributed. If more 
of sustenance, or of articles exchangeable for sustenance, were the 
result of collecting men together in a sort of barracks, as Mr. Bray 
proposes, and equally dividing the produce of their labour, or ex- 
changing it for such articles as they do not produce, codperation 


Economists, accustomed to comprehensive views and exact 
analysis, will readily recognize the force of these almost truisms: 
but the subject is so complicated with a variety of accidents and 
relations, that it may be as well to follow it out; especially as 
many thousands are not only firm in their belief of the soundness 
of the principle, but are trying to establish it, whilst many more 
think that the cause of the wretchedness of the many is somehow 
or other owing to the wealth of the few,—an error which only leads 
them astray in their efforts to reform society. 

When an operative, or a philanthropist, or a projector, each 
equally uninformed upon the subject he undertakes to decide 
upon, walks into a rich man’s mansion, and sees the luxurious 
splendour pervading every room—views in the offices the various 
articles of convenience, from the cooking-utensils to the carriage, 
and takes a glimpse of the well-stored cellars—he utters some 
classical or commonplace phrase on the unequal distribution of 
the gifts of fortune, and jumps at once to an association, where 
all the good things should be equally divided. If the subject, 
however, be looked at more closely, it will be found that this 
equal division would not in any way benefit the poor, so far as 
regards the quantity of wealth, that is of conveniences and com- 
forts to be enjoyed or consumed. <A division has already taken 
place before Dives got his purple and jine linen. Let us illustrate 
this in detail. 

The carpets, the costly hangings, the cabinet and iron work, the 
plate-glass and gilding, together with all the other results of labour 
which meet the eye, have been paid for by the rich man; who main- 
tained the people whom he so employed, just as much as if he had 
given them the money the articles cost and exacted nothing in re- 
turn. From the complicated nature of the transactions, and the 
countless number of persons employed in furnishing and keeping 
up a well-appointed mansion, this gift would practically be exceed- 
ingly difficult to distribute among tradesmen, mechanics, merchants, 
shipowners, and so forth: but the reader can allow the assumption 
that the different artisans have had given to them the amount of 
their wages ; and what would be the result? ‘They might enjoy 
themselves in the fields, or pass more time in the public-house ; but, 
as far as comforts were concerned, they would be no better off than 
if they had been working for the sum given to them; but, the 
articles not having been produced, the collective wealth of the 
country would be so much the less, and the rich man’s mansion un- 
furnished. 

Many will admit the truth of this as regards articles of furniture, 
but demur to the wines, and to the productions of the fine arts. 
In reality, however, the working is quite as clear. The artist who 
receives a large sum of money expends it in supplying the wants 
of himself or his family: if he gave the money directly to the people 
instead of requiring a guid pro quo, he would go without the articles 
he wanted, but they would not be able to command more of the 
necessaries of life. Again, the wines and other foreign luxuries, 
which persons tolerably well off consume, are purchased with ma- 
nufactures. The process is more circuitous than in the case of the 
coach-builder or cabinet-maker, but the operation is just the same ; 
and if the amount they now receive for articles to be sent abroad 
were given to the manufacturers of cotton, hard-ware, and wool- 
lens, the nation would import less wine, but the poor would 
not be any richer for the self-denial of those above them. It is 
necessary to remind the reader, that this hypothesis properly sup- 
poses no new creation of wealth: it is merely adduced to illustrate 
the present distribution. If all the incomes of all the rich could 
be given to the poor, leaving them time and means to produce as 
much as they do now, the national wealth would be pro tanto in- 
creased; which is the very thing we say is desirable. It would 
come to the same thing if the number of people were lessened 
among whom it has to be divided. Free trade and emigration 
have a tendency to effect both these things. 

The true source of the fallacy we have been considering, with 
regard to the distribution of wealth, originates in narrow views. 
Individuals suffering, or having witnessed suffering, come upon the 
evidences of great wealth apparently enjoyed by avery few persons, 
In terms they talk of a more equal distribution; but they mean, 
that with this wealth they could relieve the particular suffering 
uppermost in their minds, though they may not be conscious of 
the mental operation. The narrowness of their view shuts out the 
male and female servants who would be turned adrift ; the trades- 
men deprived of large sums, which they distribute, first in wages to 
their workmen, next in the purchase of materials to dealers, who 
stimulate our manufacturers and employ our shipowners; and 
even that portion which comes into the tradesmen’s pockets in the 
shape of profit is redistributed to other persons, who again redis- 
tribute it in their turn. All these complex operations are lost 
upon the sciolist or the ignorant, except in a matter with which 
they have a practical acquaintance, where a kind of instinct seems 
to keep them right. ‘The carpet-manufacturer or cabinet-maker is 








might contribute towards the end in view. As not a shadow of 
proof is ever advanced that such a result would follow—but the 
very contrary is predicable, from the few hours to be devoted to 
labour, the natural indisposition of man to work with energy when | 
he is not to receive the entire reward, and the often-ascertained 
disadvantage which attends upon joint stock management of busi- 
ness—it may safely be affirmed, that, if the community were to 
labour as long as the working-classes now do, no real benefit 
would result to the whole body of the people from the proposed 
distribution of existing wealth; whilst the idea of maintaining 


more prone to recommend a larger outlay on the workmanship of 
his own trade, and to lament the tendency of the times towards 
cheap articles. 

Mixed up with this main fallacy of the advocates of codperation, 
and of all who deal in schemes to benefit the masses by any other 
way than the intelligible one of increasing the commodities they 
consume, is some sort of notion of a more equal division of the 
things produced. How they would manage with very costly gar- 
ments need not be inquired, nor the utility or propriety of silk 
clothes or silk hangings to individuals whose labour for a certain 
period every day is the very essence of these speculations; but even 





everybody in competence by a few hours’ daily labour is a mere 
delusion, as baseless as the realm of a lunatic. 


in the more tangible benefit of spacious and well-ventilated rooms, 
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it may be questioned whether this equal division would lead to all 
the advantages which at first sight might be expected. If we look 
to the numbers directly and indirectly engaged in building large 
houses, it is doubtful whether their accommodation would be in- 
creased, (always excepting better ventilation for the lowest class 
of the poor, and a room or rooms for common purposes,) if they 
were all put into the houses they build, or built new ones: many 
bedchambers would be as small as the rooms they now occupy, 
and the larger rooms would have to be subdivided, unless whole 
families were to pig together like animals in a spacious stall. 

Some glimmering of this truth, that a greater quantity of wealth 
is necessary to benefit the bulk of the people to any great extent, 
is felt by the advocates of the equal division plan ; and the assump- 
tion, either expressed or implied, lurks in all their expositions, that 
codperation would greatly increase the quantity produced. Mr. 
Bray is about the best-informed and most reasonable of the tribe: 
he sees clearly that very few men, as men are now formed by 
“selfish” institutions, are fit to unite in a joint stock company of 
benevolence and community of goods; and that its success, if 
gencrally adopted, could not obtain till the lapse of two or three 
generations. He also admits the force of the objection, that men 
will not labour with spirit, much less be excited to improvements, 
unless they are to receive the entire reward: but this difficulty he 
will conquer by training, &c. So ignorant is he, however, of 
political economy and practical affairs—so careless in examining 
the foundation on which his entire superstructure must rest—that 
he can only start by assuming a miracle in the way of produce and 
profits. When he has collected the élite of society, he proposes to 
borrow money to purchase land, to build the codperative barracks, 
to acquire implements and materials, and we suppose to support the 
people until they can become producers; and he gravely calculates 
that the Joint Stock Company would pay the lenders 5 or 6 per cent 
besides maintaining the members in competence and leisure. Alas 
for his simplicity! Let him go to the bulk of capitalists in many 
branches of business, where ingenuity and the stimulus of private 


interest are always on the watch to perceive an advantage, and | 


always active to seize it without delay, and inquire what are their 
clear profits. Some will tell him—nothing, notwithstanding the 
miserable rate of wages; that for awhile they would willingly put 
aside all gain on their fixed capital, if they could only replace their 
floating capital with a small profit; but they cannot, and must 
close their establishments, or work short times. Yet does Mr. 
Bray tell the world, that the Joint Stock Happiness Companies 


under his social reform could pay 5 or 6 per cent upon capital | 


fixed as well as floating, besides living comfortably and conye- 
niently, and only labouring a few hours a day! ‘This is what he 
says. He means, like all codperative projectors, that the labourer 
should have the entire article of which his labour only forms a 
part, and often an insignificant part,—that the carpenter should 
have the piece of furniture he fashions ; the weaver the cloth, silk, 
or cotton which he seems to produce, though he only finishes: a 
result scarcely practicable, even if the requisite capital were pro- 
cured, unless we could persuade America, India, Italy, and other 
places, to give us raw materials. 

This error is an implied assumption : he also deals in a direct 
one. Mr. Bray says, after Mr. Axison in his book on Population, 
that the soil of the United Kingdom could at once and without 
difficulty be made to maintain four times its present number of 
people, and with a little exertion six times,—being respectively 120 
millions and 180 millions of people: as pure a fiction as the Valley 
of Diamonds or any other tale in the Arabian Nights ; opposed not 
only to all the practical experience of mankind, but to the efforts 
of experimentalists proceeding without regard to expense or even 
toruin. The fallacy of Mr. Axtson, like that of many other mis- 
taken speculators, consists in not counting cost. A quarter of 
wheat, says he, ‘is the full subsistence in wheat” of an individual 
for a year: there are so many acres in the United Kingdom, which, 
at a produce of only two quarters per acre, would support such a 
number. Assuming the quarter part of the business to be accurate, 





he forgets how much it would consume éo grow these two quarters | 


on the barren and now uncultivated lands. 

In dealing with this subject of codperation or equal distribution— 
so captivating even to minds above the vulgar, that some years ago 
the Quarterly Review recommended its trial—we have handled only 
its essential property, the préuciple by which alone it must succeed 
or fail. Counteracting causes will have some operation in the 
distribution of national wealth, as in other things; subordinate or 
collateral truths will exist in connexion with codperative schemes, 
and deserve some consideration for their own sake. Of these, the 
two most important are the moral effects of wealth, and the true 


boundary of codperation—the line between codperation for pro- | 
duction and codperation for expenditure, and to what objects of 


enjoyment the latter seems limited. 

It is hardly to be questioned that one great advantage of wealth is 
of amoral nature ; consisting in the order, method, and cleanliness 
—the domestic economy which attends it: for habit somewhat 
blunts the regard for general luxuries; and as to mere splendour, 
“what has the owner thereof but the sight of it with his eyes”? 
That this moral effect operates unconsciously upon the minds 
of persons painfully impressed with the condition of the masses, is 
very probable: we ail know that a tidy cottage is regarded with 
pleasure, and a dirty and disorderly palace with distaste. ‘These 
effects of order, cleanliness, and neatness, however, are virtues in- 
dependent of place, and must not be rated as exclusively belonging 
to Socialism in barracks. The poor or the middle-classes rarely 


enjoy the advantage of large space; but these moral effects 


are more or less within their power. It may be true that great 
numbers on the social verge cannot practice either order, cleanli- 
ness, or neatness, because they are surrounded by circumstances 
which prevent them; many cannot practise them because their 
training has been such that they know not how, and it is too late 
for them voluntarily to acquire the practice. It may also be true 
that no educational efforts will benefit the masses, till their 
material condition is improved: but codperation cannot effect 
this, any more than the present social system, unless you prove 
that it will increase the quantity of creature comforts to be dis- 
tributed among the poor. It is very likely that in a show-place, 
peopled by picked families from the working-classes, a pattern 
neatness might prevail; but such poor were neat at home. We 
think it likely that codperative establishments would facilitate neat- 
ness, from the necessity that would exist for some regular dis- 
cipline; but this sort of order is not the principle of codperation, 
or peculiar to it—the same thing exists in prisons, workhouses, 
barracks, and King’s ships. 

Mr. Bray addduces clubs and similar institutions among the 
rich as proofs of the benefits they derive from codperation ; and 
quotes Sir Epwarp Butwer’s England and the English, to show that 
these resources will be extended downward till “ they give the man 
of 50/. a year the luxuries of 500/., as they give the man of 500J. a 
year the advantages of 5,000/.” Had Mr. Bray reflected for a mo- 
ment, he would have seen that clubs have no bearing upon the main 
difficulties of the case—the difficulties of increasing the means of 
the people: for clubs are institutions for expenditure, not for pro- 
duction. Had Sir Epwarp Butwer observed instead of declaiming, 
he would have seen that such clubs as the working-classes can make 
available to their wants and means, already exist, in the shape of me- 
chanics institutions, reading-rooms, &c. Yet we do not deny that, 
abstractedly, codperation for expenditure would enable the working- 
man to get more for his income : he could buy by wholesale, getting 
better articles for somewhat less money: at present, want of skill 


| and deficient appliances prevent the poor from evolving all the nu- 





| triment their food contains, or presenting it in the most palatable 
form, which a few trained persons cooking for many would remedy. 
A similar remark applies to firing, and to the cleanliness and 
ventilation of their abodes. All this, however, is a mere ab- 
straction, like the advantages of virtue, or water-drinking, or 
direct taxation; which people assent to in theory, but will 
not submit to in practice. There are obstacles too in the 
way of the poor, which render its practice difficult, apart 
from the natural feeling of man for liberty. The essence of 
| this kind of codperation is certainty of resourees—that is, punctu- 
| ality of payment—which the habits and often the wants of the poor 
| would militate against : the virtual state of serfdom to which they 

would be reduced ascripti domo—unless they sacrificed what they 
| could not afford, the capital of their share—would also bea bar. 
| After all, too, codperation is for individual convenience, or for 
objects attainable in public: there is nothing private, nothing do- 
mestic about it. Men may use their club for eating, gossiping, 
lounging, or writing notes; but they cannot study there, much less 
follow a pursuit: families may live in boarding-houses, or in joint- 
stock societies, at less expense than at home; but they must in a 
measure live in public, sacrificing privacy, domesticity, and inde- 
pendence. It is the principle of the old fable of the fat dog and 
the lean wolf. 

In these observations we wish not to be understood as denying 
the possibility of a temporary success to some codéperative society 
under favourable circumstances. With picked persons, (already 
| earning, by the by, 70/. a year and upwards,) the assistance of land 
and money to start with, and zealous amateur superintendence, we 
| dare say they would get on well enough till time and untoward 
accidents shook the unsound structure. We are speaking not of 
exceptions, but of generals, applicable to the mass of society. 

But still less would we in the slightest degree be understood to 
deny the benefit of affluent individuals assisting individuals in need 
or difficulty. In every thing submitted to the economist, the states- 
; man, or the legislator, their decision should be grounded on Jaws 
| which, seated in the nature of things, are coexistent with human 
society so far as human experience extends. In their public capacity, 
they are bound to reject schemes, however well-meaning and taking, 
which not only cannot produce good but actually cause evil, by 
buoying men up with false hopes and diverting their attention from 
better remedies. In their individual capacities, however, neither 
economists nor legislatures nor statesmen are justified in dis- 
regarding moral duties, on the plea of the laws of political eco- 
nomy. ‘The manner in which any single landlord conducts him- 
| self may have no appreciable influence upon the national wealth, 


| or the state of the masses in general; but he is not to evade his 
duties as a man on the miser’s plea of his want of power to alleviate 
the general misery— 


“ As he cannot give to all, 
He never gives to any.” 

He is bound to his tenants and his peasantry, both as a landlord 
and a man—bound to assist them with his advice and example, and 
where the case requires it, with his purse. So it is with other 
individuals in their respective spheres. ‘lo throw their incomes, or 
the produce of their incomes, into a joint-stock, would be of no 
general benefit to the people ; no more would an interference with 
their expenditure. But it does not therefore follow that they may 
not adopt a mode of expenditure that shall produce better limited 
results than some other mode; still less that they should not 
| “ shake their superflux” to that distress or that misery of which 
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they are cognizant. To try to raise the condition of a whole class 
by eleemosynary assistance, or more equal distributions of existing 
wealth, is a dream: to assist the struggling at a critical time—to 
relieve, if only temporarily, an urgent distress—is a reality however 
humble. 


HOWITTS VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES. 


Atnovcu a continuation, prompted by the success of the first, 
this Second Series of Visits to Remarkable Places has the rare 
good fortune of equalling if not excelling its predecessors. With- 
out being entirely devoid of a certain crowded literalness—as if 
the author would not trust to a broad and general picture, but 
wished to avoid any cavil about identity by enumerating all the 
particulars—the sketches in this volume have more freshness, 
breadth, and lightness, than Howitt's descriptions sometimes pos- 
sess. The matter of the volume, too, is well varied and inter- 
changed: we are taken from an old city und an old cathedral, with 
its antiquities, legends, and saints, to the pleasant aspect of wild or 
cultivated nature in spring or early summer: an old ruin or aban- 
doned castle rears its head, and Witt1am Howirrt plunges into the 
times of chivalry, crusading, civil wars, and border foray ; tracing the 
fortunes of the noble house, till it became extinct, or lost, or deserted 
the venerable pile for more luxurious and Southern seats: anon we 
are carried from the existing skeleton, or mere record of old 
feudality, to the same principle in its transformed and butterfly 
state, where large domains, great wealth, and primogeniture, wear 
a refined air, calling art, science, and mechanics to the adornment 
of the aristocratical principle—as at Lambton Castle, the seat of 
Lord Durnam; then the reader is whirled into the dark activity 
and bustle of the coal-districts, or onward to Newcastle and Sun- 
derland, where steam and shipping, and the wonders of engineer- 
ing science, in railways, bridges, and so forth, thrust the old glories 
of Catholicism and Feudalism, and the splendour of modern aristo- 
cracy, out of sight and out of mind: at Newcastle, however, the 
genius of Bewicx elevates itself alike above old and new opinions 
or systems of life; and to his birth-place and tomb Witu1amM 
Howitt makes a pilgrimage, as he does to spots which other emi- 
nent but less popular men have made remarkable by their resi- 
dence: an exploring visit to Cheviot, a stroll along the Borders, 
some sketches of old Northern games or sports, and several miscel- 
laneous matters, complete the contents of the volume. 

One of these lesser trips was a visit to Grace Daruine; of 
whom he gives a character, not the less pleasant for the self-depend- 
ence and rational views which have enabled the lighthouse maiden 
to keep her head steady during the whirl of her sudden elevation 
to the temporary popularity of a heroine. 

GRACE DARLING 

Is as perfect a realization of a Jeannie Deans in an English form as it is 

ssible for a woman to be. She is not like any of the portraits of her. She 
is a little, simple, modest young woman, I should say of five or six and twenty. 
She is neither tall nor handsome; but she has the most gentle, quiet, amiable 
look, and the sweetest smile that I ever saw in a person of her station and ap- 
pearance. You see that she isa thoroughly good creature; and that under her 
modest exterior lies a spirit capable of the most exalted devotion ; a devotion so 
entire, that daring is not so much a quality of her nature, as that the most per- 
fect sympathy with suffering or endangered humanity swallows up and anni- 
hilates every thing like fear or self-consideration—puts out, in fact, every sen- 
timent but itself. 

The action that she performed was so natural and so necessary to her, that 
it would be the most impossible of things to convince her that she did any 
thing extraordinary. The applause which has been the consequence of her 
truly gallant exploit; the admiration which ran through the whole kingdom, 
and indeed through the civilized world, for even from Russia there have been 
eommissions for persons to see her, and send accounts of her and pieces of the 
rock on which she lives; those and the foolish though natural avidity of the 
mob of wonder-lovers, who in steam-boat loads have flocked thither, filling that 
tall lighthouse several stories high, till nobody could stir; the attentions of the 
great—for the titled have not failed to pay ie the homage of their flatteries ; 
none of these things have made her any thing but what she was before. The 
Duke and Dutchess of Northumberland had her and her father over to the 
castle, and presented her with a gold watch, which she always wears when 
visiters come. The Humane Society sent her a most flattering vote of thanks, 
which is in the house, framed; and the President presented her with a silver 
teapot: but none of these things, no, nor the offers of marriage which followed 
her notoriety, and the little fortune (I believe about 700/.) which was sub- 
scribed for her or given to her in presents, have produced in her mind any feel- 
ing but a sense of wonder and grateful pleasure. She is just as modest ; has 
just that same sweet affectionate smile, void of conceit as heaven is of crime. 
She shuns public notice, and is even troubled at the visits of the curious. She 
has shown as much good sense and firmness as she did heroism; and would be 
as ready tomorrow to risk her life to save another’s as she was in 1838. She is 
to me more completely a Jeannie Deans than I could have conceived or can 
express. 

The house is literally crammed with presents of one kind or another, in- 
eluding a considerable number of books. She was offered 20/. a night to ap- 
pear at the Adelphi, in a scene of the shipwreck, mercly to sit in a boat: but 
ed _ all similar offers which would have enriched her she has steadily de- 
clined. 

When I went, she was not visible; and I was afraid I should not have got to 
see her, as her father said she very much disliked meeting strangers that she 
thought came to stare at her: but when the old man and I had had a little 
conversation, he went up to her room, and soon came down with a smile, saying 
she would be with us soon. So, when we had been up to the top lighthouse 
and had seen its machinery, had taken a good look-out at the distant shore, 
and Darling had pointed out the spot of the wreck and the way they took to 
bring the people off, we went down, and found Grace sittirfg at her sewing, 
very neatly but very simply dressed in a plain sort of a striped printed gown, 
with her watch-seal just seen at her side, and her hair neatly braided ; just, in 
fact, as such girls are dressed, only not quite so smart as they often are. 

She rose very modestly, and with a pleasant smile said, ‘* How do you do, 
Sir?” Her figure is by no means striking; quite the contrary: but her face 
is full of sense, modesty, and genuine goodness; and that is just the character 
she bears. Her prudence delights one. We are charmed that she should so 
well have supported the brilliancy of her humane deed. It is confirmative of 
the notion that such actions must spring from genuine heart and mind. As I 





have said, she has had various offers of marriage, but none that were considered 

quite the thing, and she said “No” to all. One was from an artist, who came 

to take her portrait. The Duke of Northumberland told her that he hoped 

she would be careful in such affairs, as there would be sure to be designs upon 

— money; and she told him that she would not marry without his appro- 
ation. 

Were it not for the greater change, and the stimulating effects 
of novelty, which induces surprise if it cannot compel people to 
think, there are many places in merry England much more charm- 
ing and picturesque than any thing which can be seen betwixt the 
Channel and Paris, and many that railroads have rendered more ra- 
pidly accessible with much less fatigue. One of these spots is 
Durham; in whose town antiquity and surrounding beauty WILLIAM 
Howirr luxuriates like any well-appointed Churchman. 

DURIAM. 

There is this characteristic of most of our cathedral towns, that they have 
changed less in their outward aspect than others; and you would imagine that 
Durham had not changed at all. As we remarked of Winchester, it has grown, 
not in bulk, but in a gray and venerable dignity. ‘The ancient cathedral, the 
ancient castle, the ancient houses, all are there. The narrow and winding 
streets, nobody has presumed to alter them ; the up-hill and the down-hill, no one 
has presumed to level them. The very bridges, built by Flambard and Pudsey 
upwards of six and seven hundred years ago, are still there. A stillness, full of 
the past, reigns around you ; and while 1 write this in my inn, the solemn tones 
of the organ from the ancient minster-choir, on its distant hill, remind me that 
the daily worship of many ages is still going on there, and that the waves of 
stately music find in the city no bustle and thunder of a mighty multitude to 
obstruct them, but flow audibly, and as with a deep murmur of many long-en- 
during thoughts, over the whole. 

Whichever way you approach Durham, you are first struck with the great 
central tower of the cathedral peeping over the hills that envelop the city. It 
looks colossal, massy, and silent. Anon you lose sight of it; but again you 
mark it, solemnly breasting the green heights, like some Titan watcher ; and it 
well prepares the mind for the view of the whole great pile, which presently 
opens upon you. Every traveller must be sensibly impressed with the bold 
beauty of Durham in the first view. As he emerges from some defile in those 
hills which, further off, hid from him all but that one great tower, he sees before 
him a wide, open valley, in the centre of which a fine mount stands crowned 
with the ancient clustered houses of Durham ; the turrets and battlements of 
its old and now-restored castle rising above them; and again, above all, soaring 
high into the air, the noble towers and pinnacles of its Norman minster. Around 
recede in manifold forms the higher hills, as if intended by nature to give at 
once beauty and retirement to this splendid seat of ancient religion. From 
various points of these hills, the city looks quite magnificent. ‘The old town, 
with its red roofs, runs along the ridges of the lower hills, and these higher 
ones are thrown into knolls and dells,with their green crofts and wooded clumps 
and lines of trees. The whole surrounding scenery, in fact, is beautiful. My visit 
there was in the middle of May. ‘The grass had a delicious freshness to the 
eye; the foliage of the trees was of spring’s most delicate green; and the blue- 
bells and primroses, which the hot weather in April had entirely, a month be- 
fore, withered up in the South, were there in abundance in all their dewy and 
fragrant beauty. Through all the finer seasons of the year, however, the en- 
virons of Durham are delightful. 1 have passed through it when the haymakers 
were busy in those hilly crofts; when fragrant cocks of new hay, the green 
turf, which became every moment visible beneath the rakes and forks of merry 
people, and the sun shining brightly over the old buildings of the city, and the 
tall trees that quivered their green leaves in many a fair slope, made me think 
that I had rarely witnessed a more charming scene. What adds vastly to the 
pleasantness of these environs, is that they are so accessible. Unlike the con- 
dition of many a beautiful neighbourhood in many a part of England, where 
you may peep into Paradise but may not enter, here, almost wherever the 
allurements of the scene draw you, you may follow. Footpaths in all 
imaginable directions strike across these lovely crofts. You may climb hills, 
descend into woody dells, follow the course of a little stream, as its bright waters 
and flowery banks attract you, and never find yourselves out of the way. In 
all directions, as lines radiating from a centre, deep old lanes stretch off from 
the city, along which you may wander, hidden from view of every thing but 
the high bosky banks and overhanging trees and intervening sky. Other 
lanes, as deep and as sweetly rustic and secluded, wind away right and left, 
leading you to some peep of antiquated cottage, or old mill, or glance over hol- 
low glades to far-off hills, and ever and anon bringing you out on the heighta 
toa fresh and striking view of that clustered city, its castled turrets, and ma- 
jestic cathedral. 

In works of this kind, the biographical notices of eminent men, 
the accounts of legends and traditions, and still more of family 
history, are very often dry, forced, or out of place. Such 
is not the case in the present volume of Visits to Remarkable 
Places. On the contrary, this episodical matter seems to us often 
rather aptly introduced, and vividly executed—a combination of 
the old-fashioned minuteness of the chronicle with the larger 
spirit of history; though, whether much may not be found ready 
to the hand in Surtees, we will not undertake to say. Ilere isa 
passage from an account of Saint CuTupert, a principal instru- 
ment in the conversion of the North, and the patron Saint of 


Durhain. 
A SAINT OF THE SEVENTH CENTURY. 

After fourteen years of these labours, which were crowned with amazing 
success, St. Cuthbert felt himself drawn to the exercise of a more severe self- 
discipline, and a more uninterrupted communication with Heaven. At a few 
miles distance, and further out in the ocean than Holy Isle, lay the desolate 
islands of Farne. These melancholy islands are rather a group of stern basaltic 
rocks, for the most part bare of herbage, black, and hard as iron, with a danger- 
ous sea roaring round them, which even now, in stormy weather, renders them 
inaccessible for days and weeks together. To the largest of these, which is 
about twelve acres in extent, St. Cu:hbert retired. The greater part of this 
islet was, like the rest, a naked and iron-like rock, with no other inhabitant 
than thousands of screaming sea-fowls. Here, swept by wild winds, amid the 
hoarse roar of the waves and the clangour of gulls and puffins, St. Cuthbert 
prepared to raise himself a habitation. This was only to be done by scrapin 
from the more sheltered hollows of the island its patches of scanty turf, an 
with that and such loose stones as lay about, erecting his uncouth walls. Ima- 
gine the solitary man from day to day labouring on thus alone, with the drear. 
scene and the hoarse cries we have mentioned around him, and wit 
the feeling that with these were mingled the laughter and howls of demons 
with which the savageness of the spot and the superstition of the period 
had plentifully peopled the place. His hut consisted of only two very 
small rooms; the windows, or rather inlets for light, and the door 
also, placed so high that he could see nothing but the heaven above him. 
This was purposely constructed to check the wandering of his thoughts and 
desires, and to direct his whole attention to the world on high. There was, 
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however, a larger building erected at the landing-place north of the island, 
opposite to Bamborough, for the reception of his religious brethren who came 
to visit him, especially as the weather, changing in a moment, might confine 
them there for days. While the Saint thus cast all his thoughts into eternity, 
he compelled himself to feel the constant necessities of time. He drew, his 
historian tells us, his food from this most adamantine and iuvhospitable crag. 
At his command a gpring of pure water appeared, gushing from the rock, and 
which flows still; at every stroke of his hoe vegetables appeared, and herbage 
of the richest kind followed his footsteps. Certain it is, that if the holy man 
contrived to live there without the aid of Bamborough bakers and butchers, he 
must have possessed powers of the most miraculous kind. At the present 
day, the winds would snatch away any seed or corn more effectually than the 
harpies cleared the table of AZneas; potatoes were not then invented ; and even 
a little cabbage-bed would require a good high wall round it to prevent every 
unlucky pot-lerb from being blown into the sea. Be this as it may, here St. 
Cuthbert spent nine years of his life: after that, through the pressing solicita- 
tions of king, nobles, and clergy, he was drawn back for a time to assume the 
bishopric of Lindisfarne; but soon again withdrew to his beloved oratory in 
Farne ; where two months afterwards he dicd. 
OLD FOREST RANGER. 


CAPTAIN CAMPBELL’S 





Tue contents of this handsome volume originally appeared in the | 
New Monthly Magazine; they are now republished, with illustra- | 


tions by Picken, and as reasonable a degree of splendour as the 
typographer and binder can bestow. 
of Hindostan-—deer-stalking, tiger, bear, elephant, boar, and bison 
hunting; the contrivance of a framework exhibiting the scenery, the 
Natives, the sportsmen, and life in the jungle and on the march, as 
well as some other things which in a critical sense had been as well 
away. ‘The interest of the chase is sometimes suspended for the 
heavy jokes of an old Scotch Army-surgeon, who, designed for a 
humorist, is only a bore; much interrupting, if not irrelative 
matter, is introduced by describing mess-repasts, and so forth,— 
seemingly an imitation of the ‘“ Noctes” of Blackwood; besides 
which, there is a sort of love-tale between the daughter of an old 
Anglo-Indian and an officer cousin, who comes out to India on 
duty and to be initiated into field-sports. Unless under peculiar 
circumstances and very happily managed, frameworks are dubious 
things; distracting attention from the main subject to themselves, 
and that upon the principle of dividing and weakening. A well- 
planned introduction would often answer the purpose: and some- 
times the framework is a mere addendum—a double work without 
the advantage of two over one. Even the Taming of the Shrew 
might be presented as well without the ‘ Induction” as with it; 
nor is any use made of Christopher Sly after the play begins. But 
Captain Cape t has mistaken the nature of a framework alto- 
gether: he makes the frame a part of the picture. The conse- 
quence is, that the sportsman, or general reader, perusing his book 
for its information, feels the irrelative matter a hindrance or in- 
cumbrance; whilst there is not enough of fiction to gratify the 
novel-reader. 

This defect is perhaps not the author's choice, but arose from 
some fancied necessity of magazine-writing, or, may be, some direct 
advice. ‘The greater fault of ringing changes on words, with an 
egotistical obtrusion of the author’s likes and dislikes—if not trace- 
able to the same cause, is certainly collateral—magazinish all over. 
And these things are more unfortunate because Captain CAMPBELL 
did not require any adventitious aid to make his real matter inte- 
resting. He is thoroughly master of his subject: that subject is 
various, full of matter and stirring incident, and well diversified by 
the romantic scenery of the Neilgherries, the gorgeous magnificence 
of the ‘Tropical vegetation in. the Plains, the atmospheric phaeno- 
mena of Llindostan, and the native characters with whom the sports- 
men are naturally brought in contact. Even the faults of the vo- 
lume originating in the mistaken framework can be got over. As- 
suming that there are two or three sportsmen—one elderly, the 
papa, one middle-aged, the veritable Nimrod, one juvenile, the 


The subject is the field-sports | 


profound silence, began to creep along the bed of a small water-course with 
great caution and circumspection. 

“ See,” whispered Mansfield, as they passed a bank of wet sand, where the 
trail was distinctly visible, and the water, which still continued to flow into 
the deeply indented footmarks, had not yet filled them up; “we are close upon 
them now. Keep your wits about you, my boy, and be ready with your rifle, 
for the old bull is apt to make a charge with but scanty warning.” 

Every faculty of the sagacious savage was now on the full stretch. He crept 
along with the air of a tiger about to spring on his prey : his rolling eye flashed 
fire, his wide nostrils were distended to the utmost limits, and even his ears ap- 
peared to erect themselves like those of awild animal. Presently he started, 
stopped, and, laying his ear close to the ground, listened attentively ; then pro- 
ceeded with more caution than before, stopping and listening from time to 
time, till at length it became evident, from the triumphant beam of satisfaction 
which lighted up his savage features, that he had fully ascertained the position 
of the enemy. Le now stood erect ; cast a prying glance around, to make him- 
self master of the locality ; held up his hand, to ascertain the direction of the 
wind; and having apparently satistied himself that all was right, motioned to 
his companions to follow his mevements. Having scrambled cautiously out of 
the water-course, he laid himself flat upon the ground; and, separating the 
tangled brushwood with one hand, began to worm his way through it with the 
gliding motion and subtle cunning of a snake. Mansfield and Charles tried to 
imitate the serpentine motion of their savage guide as they best could; but 
they found their less pliant limbs but ill-adapted to this mode of progression ; 
and the noise which they occasionally made in forcing their way through @ 
thorny bush called forth many an angry frown from the Jemmadar. Having 
proceeded in this manner for some hundred yards, they suddenly came upon an 
opening among the bushes; and here a view burst upon the astonished sight of 

Charles which made his eyes flash, and sent the blood coursing through his 
veins like quicksilver. They had gained the edge of a natural clearing in the 
forest, an open glade about three hundred yards in diameter, clothed with rich 


| green herbage and shaded by gigantic teak-trees, which surrounded it on all 





lover—the reader may run his eye down the page till they are | 


fairly aficld, and then pass the dialogues where Dr. M‘Phcee bears 
a large part. 

As an instance of the more germane matters, we will give a few 
extracts. Ilere, from a chapter on bison-shooting, is Seedee, the 
chief of a tribe of forest-residents, probably the aboriginal inha- 
bitants of India, on the trail. 

TRACKING THE BISON. 

“Hough!” exclaimed their guide, suddenly stopping short, and kneeling 
down to examine more carefully some marks which his experienced eye had 
detected among the dry leaves and withered herbage. To the less delicate 
organs of the European there was nothing particular to be observed; but the 
Jemmadar had evidently made a discovery of importance. After carefully re- 
garding tle signs he had observed for sonie time, he arose with a broad grin of 
satisfaction on his swarthy features, and merely uttering the word “ Koolgha!” 
whilst he held up the fingers of both hands, to denote the number ten, pro- 
ceeded with a more rapid step and more confident air, like a hound running 
breast-high on the scent. 

“It’s all right now,” whispered Mansficld: “the imp has struck upon a 
fresh trail, and the Devil himself cannot throw him out when once he has 
fairly settled to it: we may therefore reckon with certainty on finding bison 
at the other end, although it is very uncertain how long we may have to follow 
it before we come up with them.” 

Charles smiled incredulously at the idea of any one being able to follow the 
track of an animal for miles, over ground where not the slightest vestige of a 
foot-mark was visible to ordinary eyes; but at the same time expressed a hope 
that they might succeed. 

“ Look here,” said Mansfield, as they approached a dry water-course, where 
the fresh footmarks of a herd of bison were deeply imprinted on the half- 
baked mud. ‘ You may now satisfy your own senses that our guide is on the 
right scent. ere, you see, is the fresh trail of ten or a dozen bison at least ; 
and one of them an old bull, who will show fight, I'll be bound for him, and 
put your metal to the test, my hearty, before you take his scalp. But we must 
push forward, for old Kamah is fuming at this delay.” 

After following the trail for some miles at a rapid pace, the Jemmadar be- 
came sensible, from certain signs which he observed, that the game was not far 
in advance. He now slackened his pace, and, renewing his signal to observe 





sides, stretching their broad-leafed boughs far into the opening. In the midst 
of this a herd of fifteen bison were quietly feeding, perfectly unconscious of 
the near approach of danger. 

A JUNGLE-SCENE. 

“ As they penetrated deeper into the woods, the gloom became more intense, 
and the deep silence of solitude more imposing. It almost inspired them with 
a fecling of awe. Not a bird, not even an insect was heard. It appeared as if 
no living thing had ever disturbed the solitude of the primeval forest. And 
yet there were occasional traces of life. The tall rank grass, which grew up 
among the trees to the height of ten or twelve feet, was in many places 
trampled down by the wandering herds of wild elephants; several recent 
footmarks of tigers might be traced along the sandy path; and once or 
twice a jungle-dog was seen to glide across the road, with the drooping tail and 
stealthy pace which indicate the prowling savage. 

“ Here and there an occasional opening in the tree-tops varied the monotony 
of the scene, exhibiting a gorgeous view of the mountains. ‘Their stupendous 
crags, hanging woods, and sparkling waterfalls, backed by a sky of deeper blue 
than even Italy can boast, formed a striking contrast to the sombre gloom of 
the forest, and made the panting travellers sigh for the fresh mountain-breezes 
which they had so lately left.” 

The dialogue sometimes adds variety, and sometimes embues 
the book with a melodramatic air. Something of this is visible 
in the following; where the sportsmen, tracking a wounded deer, 
stumble upon a tiger and have to face him. 

“ Forward, forward! ” shouted Mansfield, turning a deaf ear to the Doctor’s 
lamentations; for he had remarked that the drops of blood, which had latterly 
been few and far between, now become larger, and had‘ assumed a frothy ap- 
pearance—a sure sign that the wounded animal is nearly exhausted. “ For- 
ward, Charles, my boy; we are close upon her now.” But his shout was an- 
swered by a surly growl not ten yards in front of them; and the whole party 
stopped dead, as if electrified by that fearful sound, 

“A tiger, by heavens!” muttered Manstficld, setting his tecth hard, and 
cocking both barrels of his rifle. 

“ Ho Sahib, bagh hie!” remarked the Jemmadar, looking as unconcerned as 
if it had only been a dog. 

“ T told you how it would be,” roared the Doctor, turning short round and 
preparing for a hasty retreat. 

“ Wold, madman!” cried Mansfield in a voice of thunder, seizing him by the 
collar, and dragging him back to his side—* Do you wish to bring the tiger 
upon us? If we turn our backs to him, we are dead men. Our only chance 
is to keep our eyes steadily fixed on the spot where he lies, and be ready to pour 
ina volley if he attempts to charge. But if we put a bold face on it, the chances 
are he will slip off quietly. Look at Charles, how manfully he stands his 


ground. I wonder you are not ashamed to show less nerve than a boy of his 
age. Here, stand by my side, and be ready with Mons Meg—she is like to do 


us yeoman’s service among this long grass. Hang it, man, don’t look so blue 
upon it: I have been in many a harder pinch than this, and got clear after all.” 

But although Mansfield talked thus encouragingly to rouse the Doctor’s 
drooping courage, his flashing eye, distended nostril, and compressed lips, showed 
that he considered it no child’s- play, but an affair of life and death—one of 
those desperate scrapes which the hardy forester must sometimes expect to 
fall into, but which it requires all his skill and steadiness of nerve to get well 
out of. 

“ Kamah,” said he, in a low deep-toned voice, still keeping his eye steadily 
fixed on the spot where he supposed the tiger to be, and grasping his rifle more 
firmly— Kamah, keep a good look out, and try if you can mark him among the 
grass. Steady, my lads!” whispered he, setting his teeth and holding his 
breath, as another deep growl was heard, accompanied by that impatient 
switching of the tail which too certainly denotes an inclination to charge. 
“ He is determined to fight, 1 see, and there is nothing for it but a well-directed 
volley. But as you value your lives stir not, and reserve your fire till you can 
see him.” 

The Doctor's teeth chattered, and a cold perspiration broke upon his forehead 
at this unwelcome announcement. Charles, too, looked a little paler than 
usual ; but his hand was steady, his eye quailed not, and the firm though com- 
pressed expression of his mouth showed that he was prepared toact like a man 
when called upon to do so. , 

“Dekho Sahib!” whispered the Jemmadar, his fierce eye flashing fire, as he 
gently touched Mansfield on the shoulder, and pointed eagerly towards the spot 
trom whence the sound proceeded. ; 

Mansfield strained his eyes in vain to discover the object which had attracted 
the attention of the savage. ; ; 

A low rustling sound was heard among the long grass, as if the tiger were 
creeping cautiously forward, so as to bring himself within a springing distance 
of his victims. It was a moment of fearful suspense; but Manstield never 
altered a muscle of his countenance—his courage appeared to rise as the 
danger became more imminent. f ee: aes ; 

The rustling sound ceased, and the ominous switching of his tail was again 
heard. 

“« Now for it lads, death or paneer! !” said Mansfield, in a low firm tone of 
voice, his proud lip curling haughtily as he drew himself up to his full height, 
and half raised the rifle to his shoulder. “ Be steady, and don’t throw your 
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shots away; there is life or death in every ounce of lead. Ha!” at this cri- 
tical moment he caught a hasty glimpse of the tiger’s malignant green eye as 
he lowered his head for the fatal spring. Like a flash of lightning, the trusty 
rifle poured forth its deadly contents. A roar, a bound, and the stricken mon- 
ster rolled gasping at their feet, with a two-ounce ball buried in his skull. 

“ Wallah, wallah!” shouted the Jemmadar, with uplifted hands, for once 
startled out of his stoical self-possession by the suddenness of the catastrophe. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
From December 24th to December 30th. 
OOKS. 

Notes of a Traveller on the Social and Political State of France, Prussia, 
Switzerland, Italy, and other parts of Europe, during the present Cen- 
tury. By Samvuet Larne, Esq., Author of “A Journal of a Residence 
in Norway,” &c. 

Memoir of the late James Halley, A.B., Student of Theology. 

A Popular Treatise on Agricultural Chemistry: intended for the use of 
the practical farmer. By Cuaries Squarey, Chemist. 

The Cottager's Sabbath; a Poem. By Samurt Mutten. With seven- 
teen steel vignettes, engraved by W. R. Smrru, from designs by H. 
WarREN. 


Blackwood’s Standard Novels, Vol. 111. —“ Tom Cringle’s Log,” by 
Micuaev Scort. 

A short prefatory notice accompanies this addition to Blachwood’s Standard 

ovels ; but it is quite a model in its way, for there is no attempt to eke out 
matter by multitude of words. Besides a brief outline of the life of MicuaEL 
Scorrt, (too brief in fact, since somebody must have known something of his 
habits, circumstances, and mode of life,) there are some curious facts connected 
with Tom Cringle’s Log. It appears that the author sent a few detached 
sketches to the late Mr. Buackwoop ; who, seeing the elements of popularity 
they contained, at once advised a more extended work with a more connected 
form; and thus secured for his magazine one of the most successful efforts of 
popular periodical: literature that has ever appeared. It is another curious cir- 
cumstance connected with the Log, that the author preserved his incognito 
towards his publisher throughout the publication: Mr. Buackwoop died 
without knowing the real name of the writer of Zom Cringle, except by 
report from third parties. ] 

Waverley Novels, Vol. X.—‘“ The Monastery.” 

The introduction to this novel is not incurious, for the anxious and almost 
laboured investigation into the causes of the comparative heaviness and want of 
interest which was complained of on its publication; showing how little truth 
there was in the notion that Scorr was unmoved by criticism or indifferent to 
it. If Scorr, in 7'he Monastery, failed to inspire an interest in the follies of 
Elizabethan foppery, the characters of Ben Jonson’s comedies, we are told, are 
no longer regarded ; and in SuaksPERE, Nym, Pistol, and, besides some others, 
even Mercutio, “have little to interest the present age.” It seems to have 
escaped Sir WALTER, that Jonson and SHAKsPERE attained their end, which 
was to afford contemporary pleasure; whilst his facts respecting Mercutio, 
ancient Pistol, or even corporal Nym, may be questioned. ] 

A Greek Gradus; or a Greek, Latin, and English Prosodial Lexicon; 
containing the interpretation, in Latin and English, of all words which 
occur in the Greek Poets, from the earliest period to the time of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, with the quantities of the syllables verified by authorities ; 
and combining the advantages of a Lexicon of the Greek Poets and a 
Greek Gradus. For the use of Schools and Colleges. By the late 
Reverend Joun Brasse, B.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. To which is added, a Synopsis of the Greek Metres, by 
the Reverend J. R. Masor, D.D., Head Master of King’s College 
School, London. Second edition, revised and corrected by the Reverend 
T. E. J. Vaury, M.A., Head Master of Burton-on-Trent Grammar 





School. 
[ This very learned and useful work, which combined the advantages of a Greck 
Saray dictionary, or explanation of the power of syllables, with that of a 
lexicon, or interpretation of the meaning of words used by the Greek poets as 
low as the age of Protemy Puitapetruvus, has been thoroughly revised by 
Mr. Vary. All insufficient authorities have been expunged, and their place 
supplied by more conclusive examples ; the numerous errors in the marking of 
accents and quantities, which had crept into the first edition, have been reme- 

















died; superfluous quotations and superfluous authorities have been omitted ; | 
many new words have been inserted, or their interpretations improved; and | 


various minor corrections made. Altogether, Va/py’s Edition of Brasse’s 
Greek Gradus may be considered as the book for the student of Greek poetry. } 


SERIALS. 
England in the Nineteenth Century. Northern Division, Part I.—Lanca- 
shire. Southern Division, Part I.—Cornwall. 
The Book of the Farm. By Henry Sreruens, Editor of the “ Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture.” Part I. 
Natural History of Man. By James Cowtrs Pricnarp, M.D., F.R.S., 
&c. Illustrated with many coloured plates engraved on steel, and inter- 
spersed with numerous wood-cuts. No. I. 
[The object of this publication by Dr. Pricnarp is to take a “ general 
survey of the various races belonging to the great Human Family.” One end 
of the writer is to give an account of the physical and moral characteristics 
which distinguish these different races throughout the world; another is to 
prove that all men are original'y of one stock—in opposition to many of the 
modern physiologists, who assume that the human races have different 
origins. 
he first number, which alone is before us, is entirely introductory ; con- 
fined to a general survey of the vegetable and animal, or rather brute kingdoms, 
in order to show that hybrids cannot perpetuate their race,—perishing in the 
third generation, in the few rare cases where they generate at all; whilst, by 
an equally extensive examination, Dr. Pricuarp endeavours to prove that 
the progeny of domestic animals that have become wild, as in America, exhibit 
all the anatomical and other characteristics of those ferine races which are 
assumed to be different from the present domesticated family. The investiga- 
tion is curious and interesting : that belonging to mankind will be still more so, 
especially if in addition to physiological and anatomical circumstances, it em- 
brace the peculiarities, habits, and national characters of the different races. 
We cannot, however, but express a doubt whether Dr. Pricuarp is not 
setting down to work out a preconceived opinion, somewhat more anxious to 
establish his own view than to follow truth wheresoever she may lead. 

Let us pass from generals to a small particular. In a table, at page 19, of 
the different races which people America, the United States in the year 1820 
are represented as containing xo Negroes and 1,769 people of Colour. This 
may be an error of the press, either with Dr. PricHARD, or his original, Mr. 
RuceEnpas; or the latter may have had reasons for his omissicn of the Ne- 
groes, and the statement of 1,769 people of Colour, which must certainly be 
too low. But Dr. PricuHarp should look to his future statistics more care- 
fully, especially when he adduces them as data to reason upon. 

Waverley Novels, Vol. 11. Part V.—“ ‘The Monastery.” 

Scott’s Prose Works, Vol. Il. Part VI.—“ Life of Napoleon Bonaparte.” 
Mr.and Mrs. 8. C. Halli’s Ireiand, Part XV. 

Life and Letters of Cicero, Part 1V. 





Dramatie Works of Massinger and Ford, Part 1V. 

Curiosities of Literature, Part LV. 

Dramatic Works of Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar, 
Part LV. 

O'Connell, his Contemporaries, and Career. By Joun Grae. Parts 
I. and II. 

The Commissioner, No. II. 

Our Mess. No. 1.—“ Jack Hinton.” 
Illustrated by Putz. 


Edited by Harry Lorrequer. 


PERIODICALS. 
Westminster Review, No. LX X11. 
Church of England Quarterly Review, No. XX1. 
Magazines for January—Blackwood’s, Dublin University, Tait’s, Monthly, 
Churchman, King’s College, Facts and Figures. 
Initustratep Works AnD Prints. 
The New Chapter of Kings; or the History of England in Miniature, for 
the use of children. With forty illustrations. 

(An expansion of SreEven’s song entitled “ The Chapter of Kings”; a 

couplet being given to each sovereign instead of a line. By this means, some- 

thing connected with the reign or the monarch can be introduced, though of 

course not much in the way of teaching history ; but the couplets impress a 

distinct notion, as far as they go, and occasionally a useful point. The two 

best in this way are Henry the Kighth and GeorGe the Fourth— 
« Blaff Harry the Lighth to six spouses was wedded ; 
One died, one survived—two divorced, two beheaded.” 
“ George the Fourth rescued Europe from Bonaparte’s chain; 
as, steam-ships, aud railroads, all date from his reign,’ — 

including his Regency that is. 

Portraits of each sovercign are given, with the years of their birth and death, 
and the length of their reign. A genealogical table of the Conqueror’s descend- 
ants, so far as royalty is concerned, is appended. } 

A Baronial Hall in the Olden Time; or Old English Hospitality. Painted 
by G. CATTERMOLE; engraved by J. Egan. 

[A splendid mezzotint of the famous picture by CATTERMOLE that was a 

principal feature of the Water-colour Exhibition two or three years back. The 

scene represents a party of pilgrims and other wayfarers entertained in an old 
baronial hall; and the subject is treated with that Venetian richness and gran- 
deur of style for which the painter is distinguished. The homely weeds and 
rustic air of the travellers seated at the tables, contrasted with the gallant 
bearing and kuightly costumes of the entertainers, and the stately character of 
the apartment, produce a striking effect, that at the first glance makes evident 
the nature of the subject; as the brawny cook bringing in the baron of beef, 
and the attendants handing about cups and flagons, do the quality of the feast. 

The eye is first attracted to a lovely young mother feeding her infant, an elder 

boy supping his porridge at her feet; then it rests upon a venerable pilgrim im- 

ploring a blessing on the fare and the host ; and so wanders on to other groups, 

picturesquely disposed around the apartment; stopping to admire the noble 
figure of a falconer in the foreground, and glimpsing the lordly group seen 
descending the stairs through the opening of the screen. 

The engraving is generally effective, but the smoothness and coldness of the 
copyist’s version of the faces deprives the print of those painter-like qualities 
that gave such a charm to the original picture: the vigour and spirit of the 
artist’s touch and feeling are missed; and the mezzotint, inspite of the various 
texture given by etching and engraving, is deficient in that massy power and 
breadth of effect which are the characteristics of CATTERMOLE’s style. With 
these necessary deductions, the mezzotint is magnificent. ] 

Favourites: property of Benjamin Boyd, Esq. S. E. Jonzs, pinxit; on 
stone by J. Bouvier. 

A large and effective print representing an animated group of six splendid 
stallions, all remarkable for power and symmetry, led by grooms across a park ; 
the view of which forms a suitable background. The blood and bone of these 
noble animals, conspicuous in their looks of fire and spirited action, are of a 
kind to do honour to their respective pedigrees, which are given at length. 
The girths round cach are unsightly in a picturesque point of view; and they 
appear superfluous, the horses being otherwise naked: but this is a point of 
custom, we suppose, which the painter was too good a jockey to omit. To all 
connoisseurs of horse-flesh, and especially to breeders, this print will be attrac- 
tive. 
Ma Saints’ Church, Derby. Painted by James Eyre; lithographed by 

Lowes Dickinson. 

PAMPUuLETs. 

A Letter to the Right Honourable Lord Stanley, on African Immigration 
to Jamaica, British Guiana, und Trinidad. 

A Letter addressed to the Government of Bombay, by the Chamber of 
Commerce at that Presidency, on the subject of extending and improv- 
ing Cotton Cultivation in India. 

The Repeal of the Union would be Separation, and must lead either to the 
reconquest of Ireland or the destruction of the British Empire: in 
which the question of Irish grievances and justice to Ireland is inciden- 
tally discussed. By M. J. Facan, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 





NOTE ON DR. PALMEDO’S METHOD OF TREATING CONSUMPTION. 

A letter from Mr. Hancory, in reference to our note last week on Dr. Pane 
MEDO’s treatment of consumption, expresses a fear of misapprehension. The 
substance of his communication amounts to this—that the treatment is not 
homeopathic; that the inflammation is not external, but in the substance of 
the lungs; and that the modus curandi being inhalation, the animal oil is 
merely applied to the chest to make sure of the cffluvia being inhaled. 

If our brief notice of the system would lead others to an erroneous con- 
clusion respecting it, it is proper that the error should be rectified; but for our- 
selves, we did not need the explanation of Mr. Hancorn. Had we supposed 
the inflammation to be external, we should have described the principle as 
counter-irritant, not homeopathic, which it still seems to us to be—like curing 
like : the absence of infinitesimal quantities docs not, as we said, resemble the 
practice of modern homeopathists. The modus curandi was obvious, since 
Dr. PALMEDO made the discovery by accidentally curing a man of con- 
sumption, whilst applying the oil on the patient’s wife. 





Erratum.—The name of the author of the little book on Musical Educa- 
tion, mentioned in our list of Publications last week, was misprinted: it should 
have been E. M. Geary. 

‘ 
FINE ARTS. 
FRESCO-PAINTING: LETTER IIL 
ON ROTTMAN’S LANDSCAPES. FRESCO-PAINTING AT BONN, AND IN 

SAXONY, ITALY, AND FRANCE. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 

FORM, INFLUENCE, AND PRESENT STATE OF ART. 

27th December 1841, 

For the cupolas and lunettes of the twenty-five arcades along the south 
side of the Pinakothek, Cornevius prepared a series of particularly fine de- 
signs, representing the most interesting periods in the lives of eminent Italian 
and Dutch painters, from Crmance to Rupens; the execution of which was 
intrusted to Professor ZIMMERMANN. He further contributed the designs for 
the frescoes for the Isarthor, (Gate of the Isar); which was restored by Pro- 
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fessor GARTNER. Upon a frieze seventy-five feet long, upon the eastern side, | 
is represented the “‘ Entry of King Lewis of Bavaria” after the battle of 
Amfing ; and upon the other side, looking towards the city, the “ Adoration of 
the Kings.” Brernuarp Neuer, by the masterly execution of these paint- 
ings, obtained a great reputation ; owing to which he was invited to Weimar, 
where he is now occupied in decorating many rooms of the ducal Palace. 
Commissioned by the Crown Prince of Bavaria, LInpENscHMIDT has designed 
a series of excellent compositions for the decoration of the Castle of Hohen- 
schwangau, the completion of which now occupies many young artists of great 
talent. In landscape also, considered as an independent art, fresco has 
attained an unexpected excellence, through the genius of KarL Rorrmany. 
To him we owe a series of the most interesting views in Italy, Sicily, and 
Greece; which are placed, after the compositions from the “ History of the 
House of Bavaria,” in the arcades of the Hofgarten. These incomparable 
works prove in a striking manner, what, even within such narrow means as 
fresco commands, genius is capable of effecting. Together with great breadth 
of composition, they breathe such a freshness, a magic of light and colour, that 
even from the best period of the art we can select nothing of the kind to be 
placed with them in legitimate comparison. Notwithstanding the many tech- 
nical difficulties which fresco presents, in particular to the landscape-painter, 
the treatment of these pictures is so light, so masterly, that the mere spec- 
tator is ignorant of the practised skill that is displayed. But it is not by this 
technical treatment alone that Rorrmann stands so high as a fresco-painter. 
Still more must we admire the highly-poetic education of his mind, and his 
artistical power of arrangement. It is only by such means that landscapes 
which present particular scenes, or portrait landscapes, can become true works 
of art; while, on the other hand, mere mechanically-copied views possess no 
other interest than could attach to landscapes reflected in a glass. The original 
thought, the graceful feeling, of a mind imbued with the perception of the 
beautiful, and the expression of its conceptions in compositions appropriate, as 
well as becomingly treated with regard to design and colour, are what we 
desire in works of art. These form their essence, their inward life: if deficient, | 
« We start, for soul is wauting there,’’ 

and we can have at most but to admire the mechanical dexterity they display. 
Easy as it is to fail in landscapes of this kind, yet Rorrmann has solved the 
problem of possible success, by the resources of so powerful a mind, that every 
picture, by its calmly satisfying truth, possesses all the charms of an harmo- 
nious poem. With respect to the distribution of light and shade, this great 
artist has adopted a style perfectly original as regards fresco landscapes, by 
avoiding as much as possible all large masses of shade in the foreground, and 
placing them more in the distant portions of the picture; in consequence of 
which, the various tones required are quite attainable in fresco, and have sufli- 
cient depth and transparency for their situation. 

Leaving Munich, we must now direct our attention to the Rhine ; where we 
see the first efforts of the school that Cornetius founded. In the house of | 
the Count Von Sper, at Heldorf, SrurmeR has lately painted the first picture | 
from a series illustrative of the reign of the Emperor FrepeRICK BARBA- 
Rossa. The same artist undertook, with SritKke, the representation of the 
“ Last Judgment,” in the Assize Hall at Coblentz; but this remained unfi- 
nished, and was finally built over, in consequence of arrangements to improve 
the sound. he great hall of the University of Bonn is decorated with fresco- 
paintings representing the four faculties. Of these, Hermann designed Theo- 
logy, and completed it with the help of Gdrzenpercer and Ernst Forster; | 
GOTZENBERGER undertook and painted Jurisprudence, Philosophy, and sub- 
sequently Medicine. Excellent, and in strict accordance as these are with the 
principles of fresco-painting, they are inferior to the Theology of HERMANN. 
These first attempts (the pictures of GorzENBERGER belong toa later period) 
which the school of CorNELIUS made, lead us to examine works of a similar 
kind which the pupils of Scuapow have produced. If we only consider that 
the school of Diisseldorff is entirely opposed to that of Cornexivs, (al- 
though when seen in a higher point of view it only completes its rival’s excel- | 
lence, or in conflict with it tends to raise art, inasmuch as reaction on the one 
hané paralyzes or subdues the excesses of the other)—or if again we remember, 
that on the banks of the Rhine no princely patron of ‘the arts is found en- 
couraging their restoration in taste and purity, or in a great and monumental 
style, as is the case in Bavaria, by the resources of a cultivated mind, a refined 
zeal, and well-directed wealth—we cannot wonder that the school of Diisseldortf 
has produced no work in fresco-painting to be compared with the excellence so 
general and so observable at Munich. Here, nevertheless, there are many 
compositions deserving of much attention. H. Miicke has painted, in the house 
of the Count Von Sree at Helsdorf, two pictures representing incidents in 
the life of FrREpERICcCK BarBarossa, of which the “ Submission of the Mi- 
lanese” is particularly deserving of praise. If Micke may be justly 
censured for the employment of too decp a tone of colour, by which fresco 
is entirely deprived of its peculiar attribute, light, yet we must admit that 
these compositions evince how nearly it can approach to oil-painting in power of 
effect. The execution is so excellent that we cannot wish it more complete. 
By the same artist there is a Madonna and Child, with two Saints, in a side- 
chapel of St. Andrew’s Church at Dusseldorff. C. F. Lessing has painted a 
“ Battle-field at Ikonium,” for the Castle of Helsdorf; and another particularly 
fine and animated composition, representing the storming of that city, although 
commenced by him, has been finished by PLiippEMANN, as this style of painting 
was not suited to LessinG’s inclinations. 

At the request of the Baron de FuksrrnBERG-STAMMHEIM, C. DEGER has, 
in conjunction with several painters of Diisseldorff, commenced the architectura! 
decoration of the Church of St. Appollinaris at Remagen. In Saxony, not 
only the Royal Family, but many private individuals, have taken great interest 
in fresco. In addition to the five pictures on subjects illustrative of GorTue’s 
poems, by Professor Pescuen of Dresden, in the hall of the Belvedere at Dit- 
tersbach on the Elbe, and the paintings in the mansion once belonging to the 
Harte family, now to that of Leruar, at Leipzig, by the same artist and | 
PRELLER, there are many by VoGeEt in the Castle Chapel at Pillnitz. A most | 
extensive work at the Royal Castle of Dresden now occupies the attention of | 
BENDEMANN; and, to judge from the cartoons, something of great power, and 
which may confer honour on the school of Dusseldorff in its peculiar style, and on | 
this its most distinguished pupil, may be expected, as the technical completion, 
considering that the artist has succeeded so well in a finished fresco in his 
native city. At the royal villa of Rosenstein, near Stuttgart, ANTHONY 
GEGENBAUER has decorated a great hall, and its dome, with frescoes, from the 
story of Psyche. GEGENBAUER has also made very successful attempts at 
Rome in covering canvas tightly stretched, with a mortar composed of lime and | 
gypsum, and then painting on it in;fresco; so that by these means he has suc- 
ceeded in producing removable pictures, among others, Cupid and Psyche, Her- 
cules and Ompbale, remarkable for the extreme delicacy of their handling and 
colour. He speaks in high terms of the advantages atlorded by this method; 
as the artist is enabled, by damping the back of the canvass, and consequently 
the mortar which forms the ground of the picture, to paint, not only two but 
probably three days on the same portion of the work. But the author of this 
method never seriously intended that other paintings (not treated as experi- 
ments, and not from absolute necessity to be afterwards inserted in walls) 
should be similarly painted for the mere purpose of this advantage. For the 
hall of the Staedel Institute, at Frankfurv-am-Main, Verru has executed a 
large fresco representing in two allegorical pictures, (Italy and Germany,) 
the introduction of Christianity into the latter country, the consequent moral | 
improvement, and progress of civilization. The composition of the principal | 























figure is powerfully conceived; the various groups are well arranged ; they are 
significant, and give the fullest and most harmonious completion to the design. 
Of the two allegorical side-pictures, that of Italy is particularly impressive, by 
its grand and noble style; but in general execution, notwithstanding its ex- 
cellence, it is inferior to the other compositions by this great artist at Rome. 
In Hanover, Professor OstERLEY has completed a large fresco painting for the 
new Castle Chapel; but, in a church so strangely decorated, it does not appear 
to be particularly well located. 

A tolerably full view has now been given of the most remarkable pro- 
ductions of German painters in the department of Fresco. The best ex- 
amples of Italian artists, of late years, may be limited to the paintings of 
BeNVENuTI in the Cupola of San Lorenzo at Florence. In France, where, 
strictly speaking, the grander style of art which has here occupied our atten- 
tion has never flourished, no remarkable compositions can be cited among the 
productions of recent times. For the works referrible to the style we have 
mentioned have been partly executed in oil, and partly in wax-colours; and 
how incompatible such processes are with the true principle of monumental 
mural painting, as before defined, is proved by the results in the Louvre, the 
Pantheon, and now in the Church of La Madelaine. Of the works lately exe- 
cuted by Paun Detarocue I am unable to speak; and, as my information 
would be but obtained from the accounts lately published, it is unnecessary to 
dwell either upon their subject or style. Yet some general hints relative to 
the colours, and the mode of execution, with regard to extensive compositions, 
may be of use, as they may tend to promote inquiry, confirm experience, or fix 
atteution upon points which, apparently trifling, are essentially requisite to 
success. 

Unless the artist be possessed of great powers of imagination and of rapid 
execution, it will be requisite for him to prepare a finished sketch, wrought to 
its proper hue and colour, and so well digested that there may be no necessity 
for making any essential alteration in the design. When the cartoon is elabo- 
rately prepared, the greatest care is next requisite to ascertain the fitness of the 
wall to receive the colour. The mortar that forms the ground of the — 
should be well examined, to clear it from lumps, to lay it on perfectly even, an 
to polish it perfectly smooth—for small inequalities in the surface will produce 
great irregularities in the drawing. The brushes and pencils should be long and 
soft, otherwise they may rake or raise the painting; the colours should be 
arranged in pots or basins, and those most likely to be employed largely com- 
posed ; and several palettes with raised edges should be ready at hand to work 
trom, or assist in compounding the hues requisite to produce a brilliant and 
harmonious effect. As the colours become lighter when dry or as they appear 
when wet, they should be well tested: to effect which, a few pieces of brick or 
of any absorbent stone should be provided, for these absorbing the water, the 
colours appear very nearly of the same hue that they will be when the fresco is 
dry. Experience must be the best guide as to the state of the wall most fit to 
receive the colour. I have found it recommended, not to begin until the 
layer of mortar is hard enough to resist the pressure of the finger, as otherwise 
the colours would spread, and prevent all possibility of neatness and clearness 
in execution; which is to be effected with great rapidity and lightness of hand. 

They take a limited, if not a degrading view of the fine arts, who conceive 
that their aim is merely pleasure ; or who regard their productions as the usual 
appurtenance of wealth. ‘Their ultimate object is of a more elevating, of a 
more ennobling character. ‘They are in the highest degree subservient to edu- 
cation. However defined, education may be considered as the government of 
thought and feeling, awakened by communion, excited by assimilation, and 
directed by the acquired experience, the judgment, and discernment of higher 
minds. Now we are influenced not only by what we hear, but what we see; 
and over most men imagination has far more power than either memory or 
reason. A man of feeling is as much excited by the representation as the de- 
scription of a great action, and the glowing truth of the canvas not unfre- 
quently exceeds the art of the rhetorician. ‘Ihe school and the university may 
indeed provide instructors, divide our time, direct our studies ; but education 
has but commenced: we are still subject to the pressure from without, and 
the silent influence of habits, which 
“* come un bel fiume 

Che con silenzio al mar va declinando 

E se vada, o se stia, mal si presume,”’} 
imperceptibly form our character or modify the impressions of the mind. States 
like individuals, are educated by circumstances; and national character is liable 
to the same impressions as the individual. A people, says FILANGIERI, among 
whom the fine arts have made considerable progress, has (other means existing 
in proportion) greater opportunities and fewer obstacles toward the creation of 
opinions most favourable to public virtue and general civilization. Now, if 
institutions for the encouragement of the fine arts be of use to a people, they 
are indispensable to an artist. He who desires to acquire a knowledge of order, 
symmetry, proportion, of unity combined with contrast, must attentively study, 
fecl, and perceive the effects produced by the compositions of those works: 

“Di cui la fama ancor nel mondo dura 

E durera quanto il mondo lontana.”’ 

In a country like this, where party-spirit has become a kind of religion, while 
religion gives strength to party-spirit—where wealth, not knowledge, is power, 
and the opinions of wealth have the influence of taste—where commerce and 
commercial pursuits become the instructors of the masses—it is not surprising 
either that the fine arts should be neglected, or patronized more from vanity 
than esteem. 








Therefore is it that portrait-painting now so exclusively predo- 
minates ; that elderly gentlemen are disinterred from country-towns to be ex- 
hibited as Platos robed in flannel, instructing British youth; that Mayors are 
painted after the manner of the Picts, and hung at the expense of the corpora- 
tion. Is a man promoted? he stands rubrick on the wall: ordered to India, we 
see him “prior to his departure.” Does he write a fashionable novel? we 
have his lofty personification: and while the reigning passion or the reigning 
toast is eternally repeated, we are surfeited in addition with what are termed 
‘€ Family Pieces,” in every variety of wretchedness, human, mental, or artistic. 
And for this, Art is derided, and the artist censured. FeutTHam was right— 
“It is from where there is no judgment that the severest judgment comes” ; 
for let it be remembered, that art struggles here with difficulties unknown in 
other lands. ‘To the Greek, the fine arts were the symbolic forms of the beau- 
tiful which he worshipped in every varied expression. ‘To the Roman, more 
practical and less refined, they were yet the historians of bis fame : 
* Religione patrum, multos servata per annos.” . 
Christianity early assumed a symbolism; it became emblematic at a later 
period ; 
“ Propterea visum nobis, opus utile, totis 
Felicis domibus pictura illudere sancta.”’ 

But it was the worship of the Virgin which tended to the poetry of religion, 
and acted as the conservator of art, unti! it became the parent of that retined 
sense of the beautiful which was the inspiration of modern Italy. From that 
hour the Roman Catholic religion consecrated it to its service, and made art 
honoured and reverenced by the sovereigns of the earth ; from that hour it 
was protected alike by the social affections and the moral feelings. The decline 
of art in England may be dated from the Reformation. The Church excluded 
all adventitious aid to devotion, forbade all symbolic representation, and fixed 
the worship of the Deity on the abstract conceptions of the mind. And the 
people echoed this feeling : a picture in a church, if not profane, was Popish ; 
and that opinion has been preached and mitred until this day. Nor has the 
Government in any manner directed attention to the encouragement of British 
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Art. Individuals have therefore chiefly fostered that branch which to them is 
of most interest—the small picture of familiar life, or the portrait, “ which re- 
vives the affections of the living by recalling the memory of the dead.” 

Can we blame the artist because his nature is subdued to what he works in? 
can we say, produce great compositions, admire his ability, and refuse him its 
reward? The world has ever some cant phrase : it recommends a man to work for 
fame ; and then punishes his exertions, by starvation. It is because I believe that 
Fresco can attain the highest aims of art—it is because I feel that as a branch of 
art it is deserving of assistance—it is because I am convinced that as a school of 
art it will tend to raise, to give a higher direction, a more extensive field, to the 
abilities of our own artists—that I have endeavoured to explain, by the resources 
of others, what are its principles, what it purposes, and what it can effect. 
Fresco-painting was restored to Rome by the influence of Auaustus: capable 
of enslaving his country, he concealed the habits and form of tyranny, by the 
graceful exercise of its power. It has been reserved for the Sovereign of this 
great empire to consolidate peace, to extend the blessings of education, and to 
encourage the refinements of social life: 

“ Tantus amor laudum, tant est Vicrorra cure.”’ 

It is reserved for those who now meet to promote measures “in the hope that 
our New Houses of Parliament may hand down to posterity a memorial of the 
genius of our artists, and of the importance attached to art in this country,” 
so to act, “ that whether by painting or sculpture, or both combined, the events 
of our past history and the persons of our public benefactors may be trans- 
mitted with unimpaired respect to the grateful recollection of the English 

ople.” 1am not ignorant, however, of the opposition which exists to schemes 
of this description. ‘The encouragement of art in England is opposed by a 
Church which brands as Popish the productions of art when connected with 
its temples ;* it is opposed by the legislative spirit of the day, which considers 
man as a mere machine, a being of bone and sinews, from whom the mind and the 
immortal soul has fled for ever ; it is opposed by that love of gain and of economy 
begotten upon the mercantile feeling which invests the land; it is opposed by 
those whose pure taste and lofty sensibility can neither be awakened nor grati- 
fied but by the productions of foreign artists; and by those who value art as 
the handmaid of pleasure, and who consider that when it is reduced to a mere 
matter of ornament, it has fulfilled the purposes, the object, and the intellec- 
tual elevation of its design. Against this opposition we must advance by the 
right direction of public opinion : 





mortali urguemur ab hoste 
Mortales ; totidem nobis auimeque, manusque,”’ 


S.R. H. 


* This intolerance has by no means the merit of originality to recommend it. The 
earlier fathers condemned Painting as connected with Paganism. The savage Trertut- 
LIAN reproached Hexmoaenes fortwo deadly sins—painting and marrying. The Coun- 
cil of Elvira proscribed paiutings on the walls of churches. (Can. 36.) 











BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 19th December, at the Relief Manse, Kelso, Roxburghshire, Mrs. Jarvig, of a 
daughter. 

On the 22d, in George Strect, Lady Carmicuaen ANsTRUTHER, of a daughter. 

On the 24th, in Park Strect, Grosvenor Square, Lady Granam, of a daughter. 

On the 25th, at Kent House, Knightsbridge, the Lady Turresa Liste, of a daughter. 

On the 25th, at Aldbury, Herts, the Lady of the Rev. James Gattoway, of a daughter, 

On the 25th, in Russell Square, the Lady of George Parsury, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 25th, at the Parsonage, Daresbury, Cheshire, the Lady of the Rev. Cuaries 
Dopeson, of a daughter. 

Ou the 26th, the Lady of the Rev. Enwarp Banxes, of a daughter. 

Ra the 26th, at Maperton House, near Wincanton, Somerset, Mis. Henry Frtz@eRrap, 
of ason. 

On the 27th, at Brighton, the Lady Rrvers, of a daughter. 

On the 27th, at St. Michael's, near Torquay, the Lady of Cuartes Dasuwoop, Exq., 
of a son. 

On the 28th, the Lady of Dr. ALExaAnvER SutHERLAND, of Fludyer Street, of a son, 

On the 29th, in Upper Gloucester Place, the Lady of Captain Tuornton, R.N., of 


son. 

On the 29th, in Cadogan Place, the Lady of Davip Barr, Esq., of Cookstone, For- 
farshire, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 7th December, at Bosville, Winnram James Hove Jonnsronr, Esq., younger, 
of Amandale, to the Hon. Octavia Sovu1a BosvinLE Macpona.p, youngest daughter of 
the late Lord Macdonald. 

On the 16th, at the British Embassy, at Florence, Arcainarp Campnenn DeEnnts- 
Toun, Esq.,sonof the late Robert Dennistoun, Esq., Duubartonshire, to Mary, youngest 
daughter of the late Peter Vere, Esq., of Grosvenor Place, Loucon. 

On the 27th, at Edinburgh, Eowakp Fenton, Esq., youngest son of the late James 
Fenton, Esq., of Lovesall, York, to Gzoratana, the only daughter of Colouel John 
Carmac, of Brettenham Park, Suffolk, and of Woodville, Wicklow. 

On the 28th, at St. Paul’s Charch, Bedford, the Rey. ALExanper Grant, B.A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, eldest son ef the late Edward Grant, Esq., many years a 
Judge in the Bombay Presidency, to Mary, eldest daughter of Thomas Baruard, Esq., 
of Bedford. 

On the 28th, at St. Pancras Church, the Rev. ALExANnER Tuomas Gatst Manson, of 
Magdalen College, Oxon, B.C.L., eldest son of the late Alexander Manson, of Notting- 
ham, M.D., to Emty, second daughter of Richard Samuel White, Esq., of Gordon 
Place, Tavistock Square. 

On the 29th, at St. Pancras Church, Wint1am Tracker, Esq., of Euston Square, to 
HELEN, youngest daughter of the late Charles Parbury, Esq., of Seymour Place. 

On the 29th, at Bolton-le-Moors, Joun Suaw, Esq., of Beruers Street, to Dororny, 
_ daughter of the late Thomas Hardcastle, Esq., of Firwood, near Bolton-le- 

oors. 

On the 30th, at All Souls’, Marylebone, the Rev. Cuartrs Lewis Cornisn, Fellow 
and Tunor of Exeter College, Oxtord, to ELeanor, eldest daughter of Edward Thomas 
Monro, Esq., M.D., of Harley Street, Cavendish Square. 

DEATHS, 

On the 26th July, at Sydney, New South Wales, Ex1za Jane, daughter of Frederick 
amy Esq.; in her 3d year. 

On the 20th August, at Sydney, New South Wales, Captain RoxaLp Macponanp, 
Eightieth Foot, the last surviving son of the late Alexander Macdonald, Esq , of Glen- 
coe; and on the 20:h April, at the same place, Maria, the Wile of said Captain Ronald 
Macdonald. 

On the 19th December, at Cove Huuse, Mrs. Cuntnouame, eldest ‘daughter of the 
late Hon. George Craustoun, and Widow of William Cuninghame, Esq.,of Lainshaw. 

On the 19th, at Lausanne, Maraarerra Forses, eldest daughter of the late John 
Forbes, Esq., of Baker Street, Portman Square. 

On the 23d, at Leamingtou, the Rev. W. J. Myers, Curate of Eltham, Kent; in his 
46th year. 

On the 23d, at the Rectory, Everingham, Yorkshire, the Rev. Wittram MarsDEn, 
M.A.; iu his 32d year. 

On the 25th, at Warren's Hotel, Regent Street, Lord Dovetas Gorpon Hatiysurton, 
half brother to the Marquis of Huntly; in his 64th year. 

Ou the 26th, at his house, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, James Morxis Davis, 
Esq. of Imber House, Wiltshire. 

On the 27th, at Westfield, Captain James Cueavrg, R.N., of Balgove, eldest son of 
George Cheape, Esq., of Pusk. 

On the 27th, at Mount Anville, the residence of Judge Burton, his father-in-law, 
Joun Beatty West, Esq., Q.C.,and M.P. for Dublin. Z 

On the 27th, at her house in Langham Place, the Right Hon. Frances Baroness 
Ona.ey. 
on the 29th, at Tregothnan, Cornwall, the Right Hon. the Earl of Fatmours; in his 

year. 

On the 29th, at Southampton, the Rev. Caartrs Grant, Vicar of West Basham, 
Norfolk, and late Curate of Bishopwearmouth. 

On the 29th, in Bloomsbury Place, Brighton, Colonel Ricuarp Rozerts, K.H., late 
of the Sixty-second Regiment; in his 68th year, 





MILITARY GAZETTE. 


Orrtcz or Orpnance, Dec. 17.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Second Lieut. S. M. Cal- 
der to be First Lieut. vice R. P. Jones, resigned. 

Memorandum—The date of Lieut. Ingletield’s promotion has beeu altered to 17th 
November 1841. 

War-orrice, Dec. 28.—2d Regt. Drags. —Lieut. D. J. M. Macleod to be Capt. by 
purchase, vice Forde, who retires; Cornet E. Barnett to be Lieut, by purchase, vice 
Macleod; H. T. C. S. Pigott, Geut. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Barnett. 2d 
Foot—Brevet-Col. Sir C. W. Dance, from half: pay Royal York Rangers, to be Major, 
vice Brongh, promoted; Brevet-Major G, D.J. Raitt tobe Major, by purchase, vice Sir 
C. W. Dance, who retires; Lieut. S. W. Jephson to be Capt. by purchase, viee 
Raitt; Ensign G. G. Webb to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Jephson; H.W. B. Cleve- 
land, Gent. tobe Ensiga, by purchase, vice Webb. 4th Foot—-Ensign W. Crawley 
to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Palmer, dec.; Ensign P. L. G. Anderson, from 
the 88th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Crawley. 7th Foot—Second Lieut. W. H. Hopson, 
from the Ceylon Rifle Regt, to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Persse, who retires; Lieut. 
C, W. Tupper, from the 69th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Craigie, who exchanges; Ensign 
Il. B. Berties, from the 34th Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Troubridge, pro- 
mooted. 10th Foot—Ensign J. T. Gorle to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Caue, who 
retires; J. Taylor, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Gorie. 16th Foot--Ensign 
L. R. Elliot to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Fairtlough, who retires; R. Lawton, Gent. 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Elliot. 26th Foot—Lieut. J. W. Johustone to be 
Adjt. vice M‘Donald, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 47th Foot—Staff Surg. of the 
Second Class R. Battersby to be Surg. vice Mair, who exchanges. 57th Foot—Lieut. 
IH. Hill to be Capt. without purchase, vice Bate, dec.; Ensign D. E. Armstrong to 
be Lieut. vice Hill; Ensign L. N. Maclachlan to be Lieut. vice Armstrong, whose 
promotion on the 19th Nov. 1841 has been cancelled; Lieut. J. M*Namee to be Adjt. 
vice Hill, promoted. 69th Foot—Lieut. R. C. Craigie, from the 7th Foct, to be Lieut. 
vice Tupper, who exchanges. 79th Foot—Lieut R, Ferguson to he Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice M‘Dougall, who retires; Ensign 'T, J. Reeve to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Ferguson; H. J. Gordon, Gent, to be Ensigu, by purchase, vice Reeve, 86th 
Foot—Capt. H. J. Sharp, from half-pay unatiached, to be Capt, vice R. N. Everard, 
who exchanges; Lieut. C. W. Gore to be Capt. by purchase, vice Sharp, who retires; 
Eusign W, Edwards to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Gore; W. H. Weaver, Gent. to 
be Ensign, by purchase, vice Edwards, 83:h Foot—Gent. Cadet E. Corbet, from 
the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Anderson, ap. to 4th Foot. 

2a West India Regt. —Ensigu C. Stcevens to be Licut. by purchase, vice Geddes, 
who retires; G. Cary, Gent. to be Eusigu, by purchase, vice Steevens. 

Ceylon kitle Regt: —H. Agar, Gent. to be Second Lieut. without purchase. 

Unattached—Lieut, W. O' Neill, from Staff-Adjt, at Edinburgh, ts be Capt. with- 
out purchase, Z 

Hospital Staf—To be Staff-Surgs. of the Second Class—Assist.-Surg. R. A. H. 
Hunter, from the 2d Foot; Surg. J. Mair, M.D. from the 46th Foot, vice Battersby, 
who exchanges. 

Brevet—Lieut.-Col. G. Macdonald, on half-pay ofthe 16th Foot, (Governor of Sierra 
Leoue,) to have the local rauk of Col. on the Western coast of Africa; Capt. H, J. 
Sharp, of the 86th Foot, to be Major inthe Army. 

Orrice or Ogpnance, Dec. 27.—Royal Regt. Artillery—Capt. and Brevet-Major P. 
D, Stewart to be Lieut.-Col. vice Stopford, retired on half-pay; Second Capt. W.H. 
Hennis to be Capt. vice Stewart; First Lieut. W. E. Heltlaud to be Second Capt. vice 
Hennis; Second Lieut. W. P. Pollock to be First Lieut. vice Heltland. 

War-orFice, Dec, 3).—Ist Regt. Drags.—Assist.-Surg. H, Drummond, M.D. from 
the 14th Foot, to be Assist. Surg. vice West, promoted to be Staff-Surg. of the second 
class. 10th Regt. Light Drays.—Licut. R. B. Wood to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Kaye, promoted; Cornet and Adjt. G. Webb to have the rank of Lieut.; Cornet J. W. 
Robarts to be Lieat. by purchase, vice Wood; R. G. Townley, Gent. to be Cornet, by 
purchase, vice Rubaits. J4th Regt. Light Drags.—Lieut. J. A. Cameron, from half- 
pay 13th Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice Graves, deceased; Cornet C. Morant to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Cameron, who retires; Lieut. G. E. Hillier, from the 62d Foot, 
to be Lieut. witho .t purchase, vice Miller, deceased; R. J. Browne, Gent.to be Cornet, 
by purchase, vice Morant. Ist. Gren. Regt. Foot Guards.—Capt. the Hon. F. G. 
Hood to be Capt. and Lient.-Col. by purchase, vice Needham, who retires; Lieut. the 
Hon. R. C. Neville, to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice Hood; Sir C. Lindsay, 
Bart. to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice Neville. 11th Regt. Foot—Ensign J. 
T. Stanley to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Woolly, promoted in the 80th Fuot; J. A.L. 
Philipps, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Stanley. 14th Foot—J. E. Carter, 
M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Drummond, appointed to the Ist Drags. 22d Foot— 
Lieut. A. H. Russell to be Capt. by purchase, vice Lascelles, who retires; Ensign A. 
A. Longmore, tobe Lieut. by purchase, vice Russell; W. Carrow, Gent. to be Eusign, 
by purchase, vice Longmore, 29th Foot-- Ensign R, F. Henry to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Cunninghame, who retires; W. H. MacAdam, Gent. to be Eusign, by 
purchase, vice Henry. 34th Foot— Ensign H. H. Oxley, from the 51st Foot, to be 
Ensign, vice Bertles, promoted in the 7th Foot, 36th Foot—Ensigu C. W. Carden to 
be Lient. without purchase, vice Thistlethwaite, deceased; Geut. Cadet John De 
M. Prior, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Carden. 
v9th Foot —Lieut. A. Herbert to be Capt. by purchase, vice Griffiths, who retires: En- 
sign E, Hardinge to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Herbert; H. D. Gaynor, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Hardinge. 41st Foot—Assist.-Surg. D. Stewart, from the 
staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Minster, deceased, 43d Foot—Lieut. J. C. Coote, to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Pearson, whoretires; Ensign C. W. G. Lord Tullamore, to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Coote; A. G.Woodford, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Lord Tullamore. 5lst Foot—E. C. Siugleton, Geut. to be Eusign, by purchase, vice 
Osley, appointed to the 34th Fovt. 57th Foot—Capt. J. Armstiong, trom half-pay 
99th Fout, to be Capt. vice Welman, promoted; Lieut. A.'T. Allan, to be Capt. by 
purchase, vice Armstroug, who retires ; Ensign W. Inglis, to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Allan ; Gent. Cadet T. D. Bray, from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice M Lachlan, promoted; R. T. S. Boughton, Gent. to be Eusigu, 
by purchase, vice Luglis. 60th Foct - H. Saunders, Gent. to be Sec. Licut. by purchase, 
viee Magan, who retires. 62d Foot— Ensign J. B. Forster, to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Hiller, appointed to the 14th Light Drags.; A. Murray, Gent. to be Ensign, vice 
Forster. 65th Fuot— Capt. E. Pope, from half-pay 27th Fvot, to be Capt. vice Warren, 
promoted; Lieut. J. Haining, to be Capt. without purchase, vice J. Nokes, who re- 
tires upou full pay; Lieut. J. A. Drought, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Pope, who 
retires; Ensign D, Bazalgette, to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Drought; R. H, M’Gregor, 
Geut. to be Ensigu, by purchase, vice Dazalgette. 80th Foot—Lieut.-Col, E. L. 
Wolley, from the llth Foot, to be Capt. by purchase, vice M‘Donald, who retires. 
88th Foot — Lieat.-Col. IT’. W. Nicholson, from half: pay unattached, to be Lieut.-Col. 
vice R, O'Hara, who exchanges; Major O. Phibbs, to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice 
Nicholson, who retires; Capt. H. Shirley, to be Maor, by purchase, vice Phibbs; 
Lieut. H. B. Sawrey, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Shirley; Ensign J. 8. Johnson, 
to be Lienteuant, by purchase, vice Sawrey; Edmund Gilling Mayuard, Gentleman, 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Johuson. 91st Foot-James Day Cochrane, 
Gentleman, to be Ensigu, by purchase, vice Barton, who retires. 94th Foot— 
Lieutenaut-Colonel C. Cadell, from half-pay unattached, to be Lieut.-Colonel, vice 
G. W. Paty, who exchanges; Major H. R. Milner to be Lieut.-Col, by purchase, viee 
Cadell, who retires; Brevet Major J. Weech Randolph to be Major, by purchase, vice 
Milner; Lieut. G. Maunsell to be Captain, by purchase, vice Randolph; Ensign F. 
Estwick to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Maunsell; Ensign T. H. Ashton to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Dillon, appointed to the 97th Foot ; Eusign W. Roberts, from 
the 99th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Estwick; J. A. Sykes, Gent. to be Ensign by pur- 
chase, vice Ashton. 97th Foot—Lieut. R. Dillon, from the 94th Foot, to be Lieut. vice 
Padley, who retires. 99th Foot—R. Bowen Meuds, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Roberts, appoiuted to the 94th Foot. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment—Gent, Cadet A. F. Colley, from the Royal Military College, 
to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice [lopson, promoted in the 7th Fvot. 

Unattached — Brevet Major G, Lister Lister Kaye, from the 10th Light Dragoons, to 
be Major, by purchase. 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Sury. A. West, M.D. from the lst Dragoons, to be Staff-Surg. 
of the second class, vice Dumbreck, appointed to the 72nd Foot; H. G. Gordon, M.D. 
to be Assist.-Surg. to the forces, vice Stewart, appointed to the 41st Foot. 

Brevet—Major G. Dry Hall, half pay Royal Staff Corps, lately employed on par- 
ticular service in Canada; Major C. Head, half-pay unattached, lately employed on 
particular service in Canada; Major T. W. Qgilvey M‘Niven, hall-pay unattached, 























lately emp!oyed on particular service iu Syria; Major S. Dillon Pritchard, half-pay 
unattached, lately employed on particular service in Canada; Major E. H. D. E 

Napier, 46th Foot, lately employed on particular service in Syria; Major E. Harvey, 
l4th Light Dragoous, lately employed on particular service in Syria—to be Lieut.-Cols. 
in the army. Capt. E. Pope, of the 65th Foot; Capt. J. Armstrcng, of the 57th 
Foot; Capt. G, de Rottenburgh, employed on particular service in Canada; Capt. G. 
C. Swan, half-pay unattached, lately employed on particular service in Canada; Capt. 
F. H. Robe, 87th Foot, lately employed on particular service in Syria ; Capt. R. Wil- 
braham, 7ih Foot, lately employed on particular service in Syria; Capt. C, R. Scott, 
half-pay Royal Staff Corps, lately employed on particular service in Syria; Capt. E. 
) Aldrich, Royal Engineers, lately employed iu Syria—to be Majors in the army. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, Dee. 28. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

Doogood and Wisbey, Carmarthen, printers—W. II. and C. F. Mills, Mark Lane, 
wine-merchants—Adams aud Lightfoot, Nottingham, lace-manufacturers—C. and HH. 
Bolton, Kingstou-upon. Hall, merchants—Wilkius and Cox, Long Acre, engineers— 
Shaw aud Blinkhorn, Manchester, wire workers— Squire and Waring, Warrington, 
tanners—W. aud J. P. Gruggen, Chichester, surgeons—Brooke and Sturmey, Bath, 
milliners—G. and S. Grimmer, Burgh Saint Peter, Norfolk, farmers — Sproule and Co. 
Liverpool, wine-merchants—Crossley aud Nicholson, Halifax, worsted-spinners— 
Baker and Smith, Great Windmill Street, wine-merchants—T, and S, Lunn, Great 
Hampton, Worcestershire, farmers-Gasquoine aud Morris, Manchester, calico- 
printers—J. and J. Sheppard, Langley Burrell, Wiltshire, maltsters—Wilks and Tem- 
perley, Dartford, coal-merchants—Wight and Burlinsoa, Bishop Wearmouth, brass- 
founders —Wassell and Co. Coseley, Staffordshire, engine-founders; as far as regards 
J. Wassell janior-—E and A. F. Christian, Duke Street, Portland Place, wine-mer- 
chants—Curll and Glover, Sutton Street, Soho Square, coach-wheel-manufacturers— 
Croudace and Dunn, Cross Lane, coal-factors— Marlow and Gillson, Newark, Notting- 
hamshire, millers—Blaue and Day, Manchester, silk-mercers—Dalton and Capper, 
Regent Strect, silk-mercers. INSOLVENTS. 

Forty, Tuomas, Richmond, Surry, hotel-keeper, Dee. 28. 

Waters, Ricwarp, Newport, Monmouthshire, tin- plate manufacturer, Dec. 27. 

Wooster, Tuomas junior, Peckham Rye Terrace, merchant, Dec. 23, 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Cartrar, Cuar.es JosEevn, Greenwich, bauker. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Batis, Tuomas Frrr, Vassal Road, Brixton, coach-proprietor, to surrender Jan. 6, 
Feb, 8: solicitor Mr. Gaunt, Newgate Street; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Basing- 
hall Street. 

Beprorp, James, Hunslet Moorside, Yorkshire, eudbear-manufacturer, Jan. 13, Feb. 
8: solicitors, Messrs. Robinson and Barlow, Essex Street, Strand; and Messrs. Ward 
and Sou, Leeds. 

Crosz, Jostan, Worcester, glove-manufacturer, Jan. 6, Feb. 8 
ford, Gray’s Inn; and Messrs. Bedford and Pidcock, Worcester. 

GarpinER, Jorn, Cathay, Bristol, common-brewer, Jau. 14, Feb. 8: 
Gingell, Ifenbury ; and Messrs. Meredith aud Reeve, Liucoln’s Inn, 

Marsuatt, Micuaen, Chew Magna, Somersetshire, money-scrivener, Jan. 14, Feb. 
8: solicitors, Messrs. R. G. and H. R. Burfoct, Temple; and Messrs. Davies and 
Foster, Wells. 

Procrer, Amos and Ropert, Kingston-upon Hull, coach-proprietors, Jan. 11, Feb. 
8: solicitors, Messrs. Bell and Co. Bow Churchyard, Cheapside; and Messrs. Tenney 
and Sidebottom, Hull. 

Sarncier, Samver, Liverpool, linendraper, Jan. 10, Feb. 8: solicitors, Messrs. 
R. M. and C, Baxter, Lincoln's Inn Fields; and Messrs. Sale and Worthington, Man- 
chester. 

Srevens, Joun, James Street, Limehouse, brick-maker, Jan. 14, Feb. 8: 

Mr. Tucker, Lothbury; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Warrnry, Exsiorr, Liverpool, soap-boiler, Jan, 12, Feb. 8: solicitors, Messrs. 

Holme and Co, New Inn; and Mr. Booker, Liverpool. 
DIVIDENDS. 

Jan. 13, Anton and Mitchell, Mark Laue, corn-factors—Jan. 18, Warren and Taylor, 
Hermitage Street, St. George in the E ast, ship chandlers—Jan, 18, Muirhead, Oxford 
Street, tailor—Jan. 18, King, Old Broad Street, carpeuter—Jan, 18, Barlow, Cornhill, 
stock-broker—Jan. 13, Cross, Mountnessing, grocer—Jan. 20, Green, Cheltenham, 
draper— Jan. 20, Siiver, Hatton Garden, silversmith—Jan, 20, Appleford, Holborn Bars, 
draper—Jan. 20, Wright and Co. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, bankers—Feb. 10, 
Newham and Pearson, Rode, lineudrapers—Jan. 21, Broadbent, Spotland, Lancashire, 
flannel. manufactnrer—Jan. £0, Pilling, Droylsden, Lanashire, cotton-goods manu- 
facturer—Jan,. 20, Benson, Edgbaston, solicitor—Jan. 22, Squibb, East Cowes, rope- 
maker—Jan. 25, Copplestone, Plymouth, grocer—Jan. 29, Smith, Pedmore, Wor- 
cestershire, farmer—Jau. 19, Price, Birmingham, jeweller—Jan. 19, Sayers, Great 
Yarmouth, money-scrisever—Jan. 28, Slack, Heatield, Derbysbire, paper-manufacturer 

Jan. 20, Walker and Peel, Manchester, Manchester-warehousemen—Jan, 21, Gibson, 
Bolton-le-Sands, cotton-spinuer. CERTIFICATES 

Tv be granted, untess cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Jan. 18. 

Doxford, Bishop Wearmouth, s ship-builder— Garnett, Marylebone, chemist. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Bannatyne, ALEXANDER, Glasgow, grain-merchant, Jan. 4, 25. 

Henpenrson, Peter, Perth, coal-merchant, Jan, 3, 25. 

Lowson, Peter, Dundee, shipmaster, Dee. 31, Jan. 21. 


Friday, Dee. 31. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
A. Wilson and Co. Queenhithe, stationers; as far as r 
and §, Arrigoni, Victoria Road, Pimlico, tobacconists—T. and J. Chubb, Queen Street, 
Cc heapside, tailors—W. and J. Billiter, New Leather Market, Bermondsey, leather- 
factors--F. Hodgson and E. Abbott, Bow, brewers—J. P. aud J. W. Sampson, Great 
Chesterford, Essex, millers—G. Sangster and G. Watt, Queen Street, Cheapside, cot- 
ton-factors—J. Sherwood and W. Clements, Wood Street, Cheapside, bookscllers—M, 
Wildy and R. T. Davis, Lincoln’s Inu, law-booksellers—B. Boviil and T. Bayley, corn- 
factors-- J. aud J. Wilde, Mincing Lane, sugar-brokers—J. Ives and Co, Little Que en 
Street, Holborn, colour- manufacturers—W. E. Acraman and Co. London, merchants; 
as far as yegards W. E. Acraman—J., T., and J. Liversidge, [leckmondwike, Yorkshire, 
hatters—E. Kensington and Co, London, East and West India brokers; as far as re- 
gards E. Kensington --C. Vizard and Co. Dursley, attorneys ; as far as regards W. C. 
Buchanan—B. Saunders and J. Ch: ilmers, Leadenhall Street, woollen- -trapers—M. 
Steinthal and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, merchants; as far as regards H. Schlesiuger— 
J.G. Mayhew and J. Harrington, Gravesend, hackneymen—J. Barnes and Co, Far- 
ringdon, Berkshire, bankers-G. and J. W. Gull, Old Broad Street, Russia- brokers — 
B.M. Wilcox and A. Anderson, St. Mary Axe, ship- owners—C, Tuckett and J. Corss, 
Shoreditch, shoemakers S., G.F. and S.J.Walker, Nottingham; as far as regards S. 
Walker— T. H. Lavers and W. Hill, Lewisham, Keut, coal- merchants — J. Audrew and 
J. Price, Mausfield, Nottinghamshire, hatters— T. Holmes aud T. Atkinson, Northow- 
ram, Yorkshire, silk-spinners— E. P, Amyot and F. A. Young, Leadenhall Street, 
ship-agents—A. Kay and T, Kitts, Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire, cotton-spinners--G, 
and G, Atkins, C ee Wine-merchants — J. Jones and H. Rowlavds, Liverpool, 
oiners—W. Thompson and S, Shepard, Wapping, block-makers - G. Battistessa and 
gCo. Hatton Garden, looking-glass manufacturers —T. and H. J. Bryaut, Bristol, 
bakers - M. Cornthwaite and Ss. Alstou, Laneaster, saddlers—J, Booker and A 
nette, Liverpool, merchants—V. A. and J. Potter, Manchester, general commission- 
merchants; as far as regards J, Potter - J. Nisblett and W. H. Townsend, stage-coach 
proprietors. INSOLVENTS. 

Rogperps, Jonss Henry, and Day, Srariina, Taverham, Norfolk, paper-makers, 
Dec. 30. BANKRUPTS. 

Bropie, Wi.u1aM, Holborn Hill, fishmonger, tosurrender Jan. 7, Feb.11: solicitors, 
Messrs. Hillier and Co. Gray’s Inu ; offici: at assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Carpenter, GrorGe, Chelmsford, ‘chemist, Jan. 10, Feb. ll: solicitors, Messrs. Pain 
and Hatherley, Great Marlborough St.; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Basinghall St. 

FisuEr, Joun and Exiz ABETH, Meghtill, Lancashire, wine-merchants, Jan. ae Feb, 
1]: solicitors, Messrs. $ harpe and Co. Bedford Row; ; and Mr, Carter, Liverpool. 

Goopwin, WittraM, Dronfield, Derbyshire, maltster, Jan. 17, Feb. 11: solicitors, 
Messrs. Bicknell and Co. Lincoln's ins Fields; and Mr, Drabble, Chesterfield. 

Hinton, Cuarirs, Manchester, cotton- facturer, Jan. 18, Feb. 11: solicitors, 
Messrs. Abbottand Arney, Charlotte St., Bedford Sq. ; and Messrs. Bennett, Mauchester. 

Humrrey Tuomas, junior, Great Stanmore, bricklayer, Jan. 11, Feb. 11: solicitor, 
Mr. a Alfred Place, Bedford Square; cflicial assignee, Mr. Green, Alder- 

manbury. 

Lock, James, Nottingham, tea-dealer, Jan. 8, Feb. 11: 

Place, Holborn. 

Newsteap, Jonny, and Hrxtatr, Josepn, Regeat Street, lacemen, Jan. 7, Feb. 11; 
solicitors, Messrs. Reed and Shaw, Friday Street; oflicial assignee, Mr. Peunell, Ba- 
siughall Street. 

Ponten, Witttam Exton, Ludgate Hill, chemist, Jan. 13, Feb. 11: 

Parsons, Temple ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Frederick's Place. 

Suinater, Saver, and James, Synvanvs THom: is, Liverpool, linendrapers, Jan. 14, 
Feb. 11: solicitors, Messrs. Holme and Co. New Inn; and Mr. Booker, Liverpool. 

Stevens, Joun, and Daummonp, Ropert Horatio Witiiam, Rhodeswell Whar!, Mile 
Eud, road contractors, Jan. 14, Feb. 11: solicitors, Messts. M‘Leod and Stenning, 
Billiter Street ; cflicial assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lace. 

Swirr, Wituram, and Crampron, Rupert, Manchester, drapers, Jan. 19, Feb. 1]: 
solicitors, Messrs. Willis and Co. Tukenhouse Yard; and Messrs. Barrett and Co, 
Manchester. 

THompson, Joun, Blackburn, power-loom cloth-manufacturer, 26, Feb, 11: 
licitors, Mr. Fiddy, Temple ; and Mr, Ellingthorpe, Blackburn, 
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Weroant, Cuarnes Harvey, Conduit Street, Regeut Street, tailor, Jan. 10, Feb. 11: 
solicitor, Mr. Pike, Old Burlington Strect; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Copthall 
Buildings. DIVIDENDS. 

Jan. 21, W illiamson, Nicholas Lane, merchant -Jan 21, Burgon, Welweah Build- 
ings, merchant - Jan. 21, Blood, North Audley Street, surgeon — Jan. 22, Mill, Crosby 
Hall Chambers, merchant —Jan. 22, Palbrook. Blackfriars Road, boot-maker—Jan. 
22, Howell, Oxford Street, liuendraper—Jan. 22, W. and J. Walker, St. John's Square, 
manufacturers of app: aratus for heating buildings — Jan. 20, Ratcliffe, Blackman Street, 
stationer—Jan. 22, Kew, Norwich, jeweller—Jan. 21, T. and W. H. Carr, Dewsbury, 
woollen-manufacturers - Feb. 7, Thelwell, Manchester, silversmith— Jan. 21, Midlane, 
Brading, Hampshire, ironmonger—Jan. 24, W. and J. Losh, Manchester, calico- 
pliaters —Jau. 27, Bothamley, Sheffield, plumber. 

CERTIFICATES 
Tu be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befure Jan. 2 

Batler, Walsall, saddler'’s-iroumonger - Taylor, Ashton-under-Lyne, hat- ue 
turer—Whitmore and Co. Lombard Street, bankers—Mather and Co. Manchester, 
ironfounders — Robinson, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, banker—Neumegen, High- 
gate, bookseller—Borrowdale, Branthwate, Cumberland, paper-manufacturer, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Bannatyne, Nrntin, Glasgow, provision-merchant, oo 3, . 

Forsyru, Watrer, Coat Bridge, Lancashire, grocer, Jan. 6, 2 

Joxunston, James, Glasgow, manufacturer, Ji an. 7,31. 

Matn, Joun, Glasgow, grain- = Jan. 6, 27. 

Mayne, WILLIAM, “Glasgow, writer, Jan. 6. Feb. 1. 

Nicwot, Anprew, Kirkealdy, cabinet-maker, Jan. 5, 26. 

Roserrson, Joun, Back of Muir, eg dealer, Jan. 5, 26. 

WATERTON, Roserr, Leith, stationer, J: Jan. 8, 29. 


eles . oe RRENT. 









































BRITIS FU INDS. DS. (Closing Prices.) 
3 per Cent. Consols .....++e | aducleaifiten ee Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
Ditto for Acconnt ....eeveeee + | } | 
3 per Cents. Reduced. -| | shut — _—— oe -—— 
3t per Ceuts Reduce ed. cocce | | 99ex d. 823 895 $94 893 
New 3} per Cetts...ccereeee | | 39 89b 89} 89} S9$ 
Long Annuities.....-ececcee | oo | 98% 983 994 995 99£ 
Bank Stoek, 7 per cent. ..... | zg | shut | — — —— —_— 
Inslia Stock, 104. | 3 | Je | 12} 124 12} 125 
Exchequer Bills, 34 ‘per diem. = | 1654 15} 165} 1654 166 
India Bouds, 3} per cent..... | ss | shut -——— - 
13pm.| 12 12 12 16 
| ;—t— —— 3pm. 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday wren 4 
Alabama (Sterling)... — || Mexican. Keusvies +5 p.Ct.| 28% 
Arkansas (1863).... — Ditto (Defe rred).. A) 


Michigan.......- 

Mississippi (Sterling) « 
64 - vpolitan 
20 New York (1835).. 
Olitisa ts acnccosek: 
Pennsylvania 


Austrian 
Belgian.. 
Brazilian. 


















Treen 

























































-— 2h% Peruvian .. 
— | 8g Portaguese 
2b—- 52 Ditie..<. 6.0 ° 
Ditto (Ditto)......5 — 1063 Ditto (New).. ° 
Bycteliis ccavocevatsecaceee 78f. Russian ..... 
Ditto ...... ee 116f.  Spanish........ 
Tudiana (Sterling ). oo — | Ditto (Pa ssive).. eeceree 
Illinois. veer. — — | Ditto (De ferred) . -| 12 
Kentueky .. 5 — | —— | South Carolina .... 5 p. Ct.) 
Louisiana (Ster! ing) ooeeDd — | —— || Tennessee...... 6 ju 
Maryland..... tecee 6 — | — United States Bank wadanxael l 
Massachussetts (sterling}3 —_—-)— ViPgiGie cc cccceccdxs - | — 
SHARES 
(Last Official Quotation during z the W eek, euding Friday Evening.) 
Mines — | Banxs— 
Bolanos...cse-ceccererovece | — Australasian ..ce.eescseesees| 
Brazilian Imperial . }— British North American ......| —— 
Ditto (St. Johu del Rey) . e...| —— |} Colonial.... . SS — 
British Tron SUNS nea —— | London and V est |— 
Cata Branca .... -.| —— || London Joint Stock .........- 12 
Candouga....e- «-| —— || National of Ireland ..........| —= 
Cobre Copper eeesseereecere 344 || National Provincial .... |— 
Ratnways— } Provincial of Ireland., | — 
Eastern Counties ...0 seoeeee 9 Union of Australia......e0.0.| 31 
Grand Junction or eecece — Union of London ...0..6.008+| —— 
Great Western. idacocest ae | Docxs— 
Liverpool and M: anchester ooo East and West India.........| ——= 
London and Brighton ... BOE |] London .cccccosccccccccceces| Fae 
London and Blackwall... 12 | St. Katherine...cocsesseseese 92 
Londou and Greenwich.......| —— || MisceLLangous— 
London and Birmingham.,...| 168$ | Australian Agricultural.......) —= 
Loudon and Croydon ........| —— || British American Land.. | — 
Manchester and Leeds cof = Z1G |] Camuda...cccccccccececocecel 
Midland Counties .... «| 8 | General Steam .......- | 248 
North Midland ......6. 72+ || New Zealand...... cae 
South Exustern and Dover. ere. 23¢ || South Australian..... —_— 
South-Western......eeseee00, 60 || Van Diemeu’s Land .........) —— 





BULLION. 
Gold, Fore‘gn in Bars .....per oz. 
Old Spanish, or Pillar Dollars,... 0 0 

Mexican Dollars,... 4 10 
Silver in Bars, Ste 4 li} 


GRAIN, Maxx Lane, Dec. 3lst. 





| METALS, 
Copper, British Cakes... 
| Iron, British Bars .. 
Le ad, British Pig 

| Steel, English.... 











































8. 8. 
Wheat, Red New36 to 63 Rye .seceeesee 36t0 38) Maple oo... 35 to 35| Oats, Feed... 19 toi 
Fine - 68 | Barley... 26 ..57| White......- 37 22 
€4| Maiting...... 30..31} i pat) "39 
.70 ett Revalys 56 .. 58 | Beans, Ticke ..%6 ..%7 
Superfine New; 70 0072}  Fime..cceeeee 60 ..63} Old..... eee. 36.6 48) 
Old .ccccesee. 79 0. 74 Rg isiog aeees 31. 33 Harrow. oo+e 33 0. 36! Fine ..ee 27 os 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
Per Quarter cloyer of England ard Bei sare For the pre ent Week. 
Wheat - $d. | Rye.. - Od. a 23s. 8d 
Barley aL 6 Bear hy 1 4 
Oats.cs0 oc.co 22 O | Peas a9 «3 s 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ,..seccsececeees Per . to €ds. BUTTER—Pest Fresh, 16s. 0d. per doz. 
Seconds etl co Carlow, 41. 14s. to 51 Os. cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship.. a _ pe | BACON, Small New, per cwt, 538. to 554. 
Norfolk and Stockton... - CHEESE, Cheshire . ++ 568.to Hs, 
BRAN .ccccccccce per qué arter. ‘en ‘ ‘Os. Derby “bees ++ 608.to 66s, 
POLLARD, flue c.cccccecee Is. to O03, HAMS, York., . 76s. to 88s, 
EGGS, French.- “per 120 6s. 0d. ‘to fs. 6d. 





BREAD, jd. to odd. the 4b. Loaf. 
HAY AND STRAW. (rl Load of 36 Trusses s.) 
PORTMAN. 











CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. WHITECHAPEL. 

Hay, Good. oe 958... 100s 558.00 GAG. cece WOS.e0 958.6 ee B40. I5te 
7 feri 6o , O se O op SOs: OB neces 2O te 8 
83 6 ««_§ O as - O. 9 

11d oe 80 .. +105 ., 120 





69 5. 108 
32... 8H 


BUTCHERS’ MEA 





+ 32 .. 36 




















ND LEADENHALL,* SMITHFIELD,* 
Reef ececce @s. 2d. to 3s, 6d. tu 45. Od. ceccccce 38 G6d.to 40, 0d to 4s. 8d, 
3 4 ao oe & 2 4 o & @ 5 0 
a 4 5 0 e 564 4 4 o S&S @ « §& 8 
« &£€ @ «@ 84 54 4 6 Gta Ge 
Lumbevsecereeree 0 O oe 0 © 9 28 O oe Oo wo 9 
* To sink the offal—per #1 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT ShithiFiexy. 
Beasts. Calves. Pigs. 
Friday ...scscccscecsenscseees SIS severeee _ ereccees 139 sesevees Stl 
Monday,, seeeeees 1,809 severees 16,910 seseeeee 96 eovesene 590 
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HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
On Monday. The MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
With HARLEQUIN and DUKE HUMPHREY'S 
DINNER. 
On Tuesday, The TWO GENTLEMEN of VERONA. 
With the Pantomime. 
On Wednesday, EVERY MAN HAS HIS FAULT. 
With the Pantomime. 
: tememen ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 
Under the Management of MADAME VESTRIS. 
On Monday, MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 
On Tuesday, NORMA (Norma, Miss Kemble). 
On Wednesday, WIVES AS THEY WERE AND 
MAIDS AS THEY ARE. 
On Thursday, NORMA (Norma, Miss Kemble.) 
On Friday, A COMEDY. 
On Saturday, NORMA (Norma, Miss Kemble.) 
The NEW PANTOMIME every Night. 


DELPHI 
Under the Management of Mr. YATES, 
On Monday, and during the Week, 
BARNABY RUDGE. 

After which, the Grand Burlesque Opera of NORMA. 
To conclude with the Comic Pantomime of 
THE LITTLE OLD WOMAN AND HER PIG. 
Places and Private Boxes to be had at the Box Office, 

from 11 until 5 o'clock daily. 


MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET, Bedford Square. 
NATIONAL MUSIC, 
R. WILSON, of the Theatres 
Royal, will give SIX ENTERTAINMENTS, 
consisting of Vocal and Narrative Illustrations of SCOT- 
TISH MUSIC and SONG, 
The First on Monday the 10th January. 
The Second on Tuesday the 18th January, 
The Third on Monday the 24th January, 
The Fourth on Monday the 3]st Jauuary, 
The Fifth on Monday the 7th February, 
The Sixth ou Monday the l4th February. 
Programmes may be had at the Music Shops; at the 
Music Hall, Store Street; and at Mr. Wruson’s, 41, Re- 
gent Square. 
Tickets 2s. each; Family Tickets to admit Three, 5s. ; 
Private Boxes to contain six persons, lds. 


IRMINGHAM TOWN-HALL 
ORGAN, 

AN ORGANIST for this noble instrument being re- 
quired, in consequence of the lamented death of Mr. 
Georce Hox.txs, Application by parties desirous of the 
appointment may be addressed, with the requisite Testi- 
monials, on or before the Ist day of February next, to 
Mr. Georce Barker, Bennett's Hill, Birmingham ; who 
will supply any further information that may be desired. 


RIVATE TUTOR.—A Clergyman, for 
some years tutor to a nobleman, and subsequently 
receiving six pupils into his house, a moderate distance 
from London, would be glad to fill a vacancy with a gen- 
tleman’s son, whose education or health may require more 
than common attention. Letters addressed to the Rev. 
J. C. C. Post Office, Hampton Court, Middlesex, will be 
forwarded to him. 


SLINGTON AND NORTH LON- 
DON. ART UNION.—This Institution is founded 

on the plan of the Art Union of London, for promoting 
the extension of taste in the Fine Arts, and for the en- 
couragement of living artists, while by the non-appro- 
priation of any funds for the production of a single en- 
graving, the prizes are relatively greater in number and 
in value. Subscription to the annual distribution, Half- 
a-guinea. Particulars may be obtained at the office of 
the Society, Halton Cottage Halton Street, Islingtou, of 
Mr. Wrnpoxt, City of Loudon Institution, 165, Alders- 
gate Street, and of Mr. Tucker, Southwark Literary 
Society. Tuomas W. BENTLEY, 2 = 
F W. H. BurrerrFienp, g Hon. Secs. 


ECTORAL COUGH LOZENGES, 
patronized by his Majesty the King of Prussia, and 
recommended by sime of the most Eminent Medical Men. 
The proprietor having received communications from 
many respectable persons of the snecess of these Lozenges, 
again reminds those who are suffering from Asthmatic 
Consumptive Complaints, Coughs, Shortness of Breath, 
Hoarsness, &c. that it ouly requires a trial to prove their 
eflicacy. By allayiug the tickling and irritation of the 
Throat, promoting a geutle and easy expectoration, their 
use in the most obstinate cases will generally be at- 
tended with beneficial results. Prepared only by Tuomas 
Keatina, Chemist and Druggist, 79, St. Pau!’s Chuarch- 
yard ; and sold by Hannay and Co. 63, Oxford Street ; 
Harris, Druggist, Birmingham; Fretper, Druggist, 
Newbury; Jones, Druggist, Bath; and most Druggists in 
Town and Country, in Boxes, at ls. 1jd.and 2s. 9d each. 


WN ECH’S FAMOUS BAGATELLE 
TABLES.--MECHI, of No. 4, Leadenhall 
Street, four doors from Cornhill, London, invites the 
attention of the Nobility and Gentry to his celebrated 
Bagatelle Tables, which from the accuracy of their finish, 
and being cushioned in a most superior manner, reuder 
the game capable of such nice calculations, as to come 
into competition with Billiards. They are made in the 
most elegant and durable style of solid, well-seasoued 
mahogany, beautifully French-polished, and complete, 
with Cue, Mace, Bridge, Balls, &c. for the fine Games, 
at the following prices, full 25 per cent. cheaper than 
elsewhere. £5. 
Eight feet ....c.cccsssosccesereess 9 10 
Seven ,, «- : 
Six 4g coccvecccecsoccecsseeseres 310 
Stands, with adjusting Screw-legs... 2 0 
Pusticans’ Open BAGATELLE TaBirs. 
Ten feet by three feet.... ......... 10 0 
Nine ,, two feeteightinches.... 9 0 
Eight ,, » fourinches..... 6 10 
Stands ooc..cocessescese. 2.108.to 3 
A great variety of Backgammon, Draft, and Chess 
Boards, Ivory and Wood Chessmen, Card-boxes, Cues, 
Maces, Billiard and Bagatelle Balls, Cribbage boards. 
Mechi manufactures exteusively on his own premises the 
following articles—Leather and Wood Dressing-Cases, 
Work-boxes, Writing-Desks, Tea-Caddies, Cutlery, and 
a variety of other articles, of which Prices and Catalogues 
may be had gratis, at 4, Leadenhall Street. Beware of 



























THEATRE ROYAL. 


| Persons in Good Health, and explaining at length the 


N ARINE RESIDENCE.—Tobe LET, 

1 COMPLETELY FURNISHED, a Capital 
Family Residence on the Hampshire Coast, commanding 
fine sea and land views; containing two drawiug-rooms 
with folding-doors, excellent dining-room, ten bedrooms, 
and all suitable domestic offices, with good garden, and 
with or without coach-honse aud stable. For particulars, 
apply at the Office of Mr. Wa. Bromtey, 3, Gray's Inn 
Square. 


N EDICAL, INVALID, AND 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE, LOAN, 

ANNUITY, AND REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, 25, Pall Mall.—Invalids and persons suffer- 
ing from acute and chronic diseases, and those who from 
temporary maladies or defective state of health may have 
been rejected at other Offices, may ASSURE their 
LIVES on safe and equitable premiums. 

The granting of Annuities to luvalids is peculiar to 
this Society. 

The extra premium upon Diseased Lives may remain 
as a debt upon the Policy. 

Prospectuses, containing Tables for the Assurance of 





principles and method of effecting Assurances on the 

Lives of persons labouring under Disease, may be ob- 

tained on application at the Offices of this Society. 
Epwarp Power, Secretary. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vic. cap. 9. 
DIRECTORS. 
William Bardyett, Esq. Robert Eglinton, Esq. 
Samuel Bevington, Esq. LE. R. Foster, Esq. 
W. Fechney Black, Esq. A. R. Irvine, Esq. 
Johu Brightman, Esq. Peter Morrison, Esq. 
George Cohen, Esq. William Shand jun, Esq. 
Millis Coventry, Esq. Henry Lewis Smale, Esq. 
John Drewett, Esq. Thomas Teed, Esq. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Puaysictan— John Gleudinuiug, M.D. F.R.S. 
Surceons —Ebenezer Smith, Esq. and William Gwillim 
Merrett, Esq. 

STANDING COUNSEL. 

The Hon. John Ashley, New Square, Lincoln's Inn. 
SOLICITOR. 

William Bevan, Esq. Old Jewry. 

BANKERS. 

Messrs. Drewett and Fowler, Princes Street, Bank. 

This Institution is empowered bya Special Act of Par 
liament, and is so constituted as to afford the bevefits of 
Life Assurance, in their fullest extent, to Policy- Holders, 
and to present greater facilities and accommodation thau 
can be obtained in other offices. The decided superiority 
of its plan, and its claim to public preference and sup- 
port, have been proved incontestibly by its extraordinary 
and unprecedented success. 

Extract from Incressing Rates of Premium for an As- 
surance of 1002. for Whole Term of Life: 

Annual Premium payable during 
3d Five } 4th Five} Remain- { 
Years. | Years. |der of life. 





[| Ist Five [2d Five 
| Age) Years. | Years. 








| £8. d.|£ 8s. dJ/£s. d|/£s.d.|/£ 8. d. 
2/1 14/1 5126/1 1011] 1169/2 3 8 
30/2 64}112 2119 1/2 74] 217 6 
140/1161|2 4 4/214 63 73/4 3 4| 
|5012167)3 9 44 5 515 63/613 7 | 








Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information 
as to the mode of effecting Assurances. may be obtained 
at the Office. Perer Moratson, Resident Director. 
A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Ageuts. 


CHILLES BRITISH and FOREIGN 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION and LOAN 
BANK, Offices, 24, Lombard Street, (Messrs. Whit- 
more’s late banking-house) : 
To be Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital £500,000, sterling, in 20,000 Shares at 25/. each. 
Deposit 2/. 10s. per Share. 
DIRECTORS. 
George Henry Brown, Esq. | Edmund Robins, Esq. 
Thomas R. Davison, Esq. | William Henry La Serre, 
Robert Embleton, Esq. Esq. 
Arthur Bol!and Field, Esq. | George Tanqueray, Esq. 
John Milner, Esq. | Johu Baker Wright, Esq. 
With power to add to their number. 








AUDITORS. 
Thomas L. Davison, Esq. | J. Partridge Makeham, Esq. 
BANKERS. 


Union Bank of Londou, 
PHYSICIANS. 
James Arthur Wilson, M.D. 28. Dover Street, Piccadilly. 
Richard H. Goolden, M.D, 8, John Street, Adelphi. 
SURGEONS. 
Thomas Blizard Curling, Esq. 1, Mount Place, London 
Hospital. 
William B. Langmore, Esq. Finsbury Square. 
STANDING COUNSEL. 
Edward Younge, Esq. 1, New Square, Lincolu's Inn. 
SOLICITOR. 
Thomas Butts Tanqueray, Esq. 35, New Broad Street. 
SURVEYOR. 
Joseph Clarke, Esq. 1. Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
SECRETARY. 
Dr. Adolphus Courvoisier. 
Every description of Assurauce may be effected, either 
with or withont participation in profits. 
Premiums may be paid yearly, half-yearly, or quar- 


terly. 

LOANS ARE GRANTED IN AMOUNTS OF 50/, 
AND UPWARDS, ou real or personal security, to in- 
dividuals assuring their lives with this Association. 
Prospectuses and all further information may be ob- 
tained by applying to 

Avotruvs Courvorster, Secretary. 
*,* Applications for the remaining Shares and for 
Agencies to be made to the Secretary. 


HE LAMP WONDER.—CENTRAL 
DEPOT for YOUNG'S PATENT OXYDATOR, 

14, FINCH LANE, CORNHILL; where the Public 
may daily view this perfect LAMP WONDER applied 
to the burner of any lamp in present use, and producing 
from common oil a light more brilliant and powerful 
than that of the finest sperm, for little more than oue 
farthing per nour. No smoke, vo smell, no breakage of 
chimnuey-glasses, no delay, no expense for lamp altera- 
tions; the whole cost being 5s. SMITH and Co. Lamp 





EW ZEALAND COMPANY. 
TERMS of PURCHASE of PRELIMINARY 
LANDS in the SETTLEMENT of NELSON, NEW 
ZEALAND. 
GOVERNOR. 
JOSEPH SOMES, Esq. 
DFPUTY- GOVERNOR. 
HON. FRANCIS BARING. 
DIRECTORS. 

VISCOUNT INGESTRE, M.P. 

LORD PETRE. 

HENRY A. AGLIONBY, Esq. M.P. 

JOHN ELLERKER BOULCOTT, Esq. 

JOHN WILLIAM BUCKLE, Esq. 

CHARLES BULLER. Esq. M.P. 

WILLIAM TAYLOR COPELAND, Esq. Ald. M.P. 

RUSSELL ELLICE, Esq. 

JAMES ROBERT GOWEN, Esq. 

JOHN HINE, Esq. 

WILLIAM HUTT, Esq. M.P. 

ROSS DONNELLY MANGLES, Esq M.P. 

STEWART MARJORIBANK, Esq. M.P. 

SIR WILLIAM MOLESWORTH, Bart. 

ALEXANDER NAIRNE, Esq. 

THE LORD MAYOR. 

SIR GEORGE SINCLAIR, Bart. 

JOHN ABEL SMITH, Esq. M.P. 

WILLIAM THOMPSON, Esq. Ald. M.P. 

HON FREDERICK JAMES TOLLEMACHE, M.P, 

ARTHUR WILLIS, Esq. 

GEORGE FREDERICK YOUNG, Esq. 

1. The Court of Directors of the New Zealand Com- 
pany hereby give notice, that a limited number of allot- 
meuts of preliminary lauds, each of which consists of 
three sections, viz. one acre of Town Land, fifty acres of 
Suburban Land, aad one hundred and fifty acres of 
Country Land, are still open for Sale in their Second 
Settlement of Nelson. The price of each allotment 
is 300/. 

2. These allotments were unsold when the general 
ballot for priority of choice was held on the 30th August 
last; nevertheless the numbers which represent them in 
the original Registry of applications were placed in the 
wheel with all the other numbers, and the unsold num- 
bers were drawn promiscuously with those which had 
been previously disposed of; consequently to each of 
the unsold numbers definite rights ef priority of choice 
(distinct in respect to each of the sections abuve de- 
scribed) have been attached by the ballot. 

3. Until further votice, any party, or his agent, attend- 
ing at the New Zealand House on any Thursday, at 
Three o'Clock, p.m. and producing the receipt of the 
Company’s Bankers, Messrs.Smith, Payne, and Smiths, 
for 300/. will be entitled to draw, in the presence of the 
Court of Directors, from a wheel in which the registry 
numbers of all unsold allotments have been deposited, 
with special precautions for their security and for the fair- 
ness of the proceeding. The register of the original bal- 
lot will then show to the party drawing any number, to 
what rights of priori'y of choice he is entitled. 

4. Applicants, therefore, will obtaiu preliminary allot- 
ments, on precisely the same terms, with respect to price 
and the chances of priority of choice, as original pur- 
chasers. 

5. A list of the registry numbers, with the rights of 
choice which were attached to each by the original bal- 
lot, may be seen at the New Zealand House, on applica- 
tion to the Secretary. 

6. Present purchasers will be entitled to the same pri- 
vileges, in respect to an allowance for cabin passengers 
(not exceeding 25 per cent on the purchase-mouey), as 
those who bought allotments before the general ballot. 

7. Purchasers not proceeding to New Zealand will be 
entitled to delegate their rights of choice to any Agent 
whom they may nominate; or, if they should prefer it, 
such choice will be exercised on their behalf by the offi- 
cers of the Company. 

By order of the Conrt, 
oun Warp, Secretary. 
New Zealand House, 
Broad street buildings, lst Jan, 1842, 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
To the Secretary of the New Zealand Company. 

I beg to apply for allotment of Land in 
the New Zealand Company’s Settlement of Nelson, the 
Land Orders for which are to be issaed iu the name of 

, of » as the purshaser thereof, 
subjected to the within terms of purchase. 

London, e 

N.B. If this purchase is effected through any Ageut, 
his signature is to be added below. 
x ee 

DDRESS.—The present is the season 

for interchange of greetings, and acknowledg- 
ment of obligations.—Messrs.§ ROWLAND and SON 
caunot permit it to pass without expressing their deepest 
and undiminished sense of the long-continued and ex- 
tensive patronage bestowed upon them by the liberal 
public. Since the period (many years ago) when the 
MACASSAR OIL, KALYDOR, and ODONTO, were 
first stamped with general approbation, each article has 
uuvaryingly increased in favour and demand to an un- 
precedented extent. Both the aged and young, the noble 
and humble, have confessed benefits derived from one or 
all of these productions, and which have taken their 
rauk, not only as adornments, but absolute utilities. The 
MACASSAR OIL is universally known as an improver 
and restorer of the hair; the KALYDOR as the kind 
protector of the skin against the bleak inclemeut winds 
of winter, and the ODONTO, not less admired for its 
preserving and beautifying effects on the Teeth. 

20, Hatton Garden, London, January Ist, 1842. 


R. JAMES’S FEVER POWDER 

AND PILLS is administered with equal success 
in Fever, Inflammatory Diseases, Measles, Pleurisy, 
Sore Throats, Rheumatism, &c.; and in Colds, Catarrhs, 
and particulariy Influenza, it is found to check their 
progress and shorten their duration. Packets 2s. 9d., 
and Bo tles, 24s. Dr. JAMES’S ANALEPTIC PILLS 
are well known as an excellent Alterative in Chronic 
Disease of the Stomach and Bowels, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Indigestion, &c. Boxes 4s. 6d. and 24s. Sold, whole- 
sale and retail, by Tuomas Butter, Chemist, 4, Cheap- 
side, corner of St. Paul's, London, sole Agent to Mr. R. 
G. G. James, (Grandson of Dr. James, the Inventor,) 
whose Signature appears in the label which is affixed to 
each Packet of the Powder and Pills, and without which 
they cannot be genuine. They may be obtained likewise 














Manufacturers and Oil-Merchants, Ageuts for the Patent. 
The Trade supplied on the best terms. Agents Wanted. 





counterfeit Bagatelles and Razor-Strops. None are 
genuine without Mechi’s name. 


The glassholder of any lamp, if sent, cau be fitted atonce. | 


at 20, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh; 54, Lower Sackville 
Street, Dublin; and through any respectable Druggist or 
Medical Establishment. 
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10, Crane Court, Fleet Street, {v 1, 1842. 
ALMER anv CLAYTON, 
PRINTERS, 
Beg toinform their Friends and the Trade generally, that 
their STEAM MACHINE PRINTING DEPART- 
MENT being now completed, they are evabled to under- 
take any description of Work with which they may be 
intrusted. 
Pp. and C. venture to refer, with some satisfaction, to 
the Machine Work now performed by them, 7. e. 


SPECTATOR, COURT GAZETTE 
pict) GAZETTE, COURRIER DE L'EUROPE, 
ART-UNIC INDIAN NEWS, 
GARDEN R's GAZETTF, | LANCET, 
NONCONFORMIST, ! &e. &e> 


for a test of their capability; which is now further eu- 
larged by additional machiuery. 

News Forms, &c. machined on one side at the rate 
of 2,200 per hour. 

P. and C. feel much pleasure in calling attention to 
the Spectatur of this day, as a specimen of their Printing, 
which was executed at the rate of 1,000 per hour, ata 
Perfecting Machine-made, on his improved coustruction, 
by Mr. Drypen, of Kynaston Street, Lambeth; and the 
Paper manufactured by Messrs. Spatprxe and Hopee, of 
Drury Lane. 





ESTABLISHED SCHOOL BOOKS. 
WING’s SYSTEM of GEOGRAPHY, 


from the latest and best Authorities; including 
also the Elements of Astronomy, &c. Fifteenth Edition. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. bound; or with Nine Maps, 6s. 6d. 

“«The extraordiuary success of Mr. Ewiug’s book is, in 
our judgment, ‘ust what its merits had a ri ght to expect. 
It is oue of the very best systems of Geography, for the 
adult as well as the young, that we eversaw constructed, 
The plan is clear, simple, and comprehensive ; the sci- 
entific portion of it especially, so far from being set for- 
ward in that difficult ferm which might deter the begin- 
ner, is admirably calculated to attract his attention and 
reward his paius.’’— Dublin University Magazine. 


WING’s NEW GENERAL ATLAS; 


coutaining distinct Maps of all the principal States 
and Kiugdoms throughout the World; in which the most 
receut Geographical Discoveries are. ace urately deline- 
ated. In royal 4to. 14s. half-bound; coloured outlines, 
16s.; or full coloured, 18s. 

“We can very confidently recommend Mr. Ewing's 
Atlas as by far the most elegant and accurate which we 
have seen ou a similar scale.”’—Blackwoid' s Magazine. 

EWING’s ENGLISH LEARNER. Twelfth Edition. 
12mo. 2s. bound. 

EWING’s PRINCIPLES of ELOCUTION. Twenty- 
fourth Edition. 12mo. From the increasing Circulation 
of this popular work, it is now reduced in price from 
4s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. bound. 

EWING’S RHETORICAL 
Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

Published by Ortver and Boyn, Eainburgh; and Simp- 
xin, Marswaui, and Co. Loudon, 


MESSRS. CHAMBERS'S PUBLICATIONS. 
HAMBERS’S EDINBURGH 


JOURNAL. In Weekly Numbers at Three 
Halfpence, 10 volumes Nearly Completed. 


EXERCISES. 


Second 





CHAMBERS’S INFORM ATION 
THE PEOPLE 
In Weekly Numbers, at Three I: sige nee. Volume lL. 
Just C ‘ompleted, consisting of 50 sheets, or 800 pages. 
Price 6s. 8d. sewed, or 8s. bound. 
I 


FOR 


II. 
CHAMBERS'S PEOPLE'S EDITIONS. 

A Series of Original, Selected, and Translated Works, 
published at an excee dingly low price, with a regard to 
the amusement, instruction, and moral improvement of 
the people. Forty-five distinct works are now issued. 

Nearly Ready, 
A TREATISE ON MAN. 
By M. Quertevet of Brussels. 
Now trans!ated for the first time into English. 33s. 
Vv 


CHAMBERS'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 
Already issued, all strongly bound iu coloured cloth. 
INF og ing ATMENT UNDEK TWO YEARS s. d. 

















1 3 

2 0 

E NG 0 ils 

SECOND BOOK OF RE ADING..... errr e 0 3 
SIMPLE LESSONS IN READING, e-ce 0910 
RUDIMENTS OF KNOWLEDGE... - 010 
INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCES..... 1 0 
THE MORAL CLASS BOOK........0-cce0 ae ie 

sSEOGRAPHICAL PRIMER...........0-6 0 
fTEXT- BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY FOR ENG- 

Ce rr eee eee 010 
FIRST BOOK OF ENGLISIT COMPOSITION 0 6 
FIRST BOOK OF DRAWING............... 1 6 
SECOND BOOK OF DRAWING.......... oo 6 
ANIMAL. PHYSIOLOGY. 66.650 <ccsicacccscs I 
RUDIMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By Dr. 

Boe iis UMD cra cnieaiepens ot aoe ce ceeeie woes - 23 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, First Book....... 0 10 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, Second Book...... 010 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, Third Book,..... 010 
ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, Two Parts, each 2 6 
ELEMENTS OF PLANE GEOMETRY,..... 2 6 
SOLID AND SPHERICAL GEOMETRY.. 2 6 
HISTORY AND PRESENT STATE OF THE 

DITION BMPERE 6.060 ccnccescosccecce 2 6 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

MID LEFERATUR Gs .ccsccctvceccctycses 26 
PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION. By W, 

GRAMAM os cic cccccorecesece ‘ soos BS O 
HISTORY OF GRE ECE 3 0 
EXEMPLARY AND 

EE Cet Gninge SO teaes ne ckareeee xeves 

A GRAMMAR, AND PRAC TIC AL MATHE: MA. 
TICS, Nearly Ready. 


CHAMBERS'S SC HOOL ROOM MAPS. 

Maps of England, Ireland, Scotland, Eur pe, Asia, 
Palestine, North America, South America, Africa, and 
the Hemispheres, 

Designed by James Farrpatrn, Esq. 
Rector.of Bathgate Academy. 

Each Map measures 5 feet 8 inches in Te ngth by 4 feet 
10 inches in breadth. Price, coloured on cloth, with 
rollers, 14s. each; the Hemispheres (including Astrono- 
mical Diagrams) 21s. 

Publishec d by W. and R. Cuamaers, 339, High Street, 
Edinburgh ; Sold by W. S. Ore and Co. Amen Corner, 
London; W. Curry junior and Co. Dublin; and all 
Booksellers, 


O ARCHITECTS.—A. W. Pvary, 
Esq. is preparing for ‘‘ THE ART-UNION” a 
Series of Vapers, entitled ‘“ MODERN BRITISH 
ARCHITECTURE,” with Explanatory Illustrations. 
‘Tue Art-Unton.” Price 8d. Stamped, is Published 
Mouthly, at the Office, 132, Fleet Street; and may be 
had of any Bookseller or News Agent in the Kins gdom. 


OBERTS’S HOLY LAND. 
The First Part—JERUSALEM. 
Nearly Ready. 

This work will be Published in Parts, each containing 
Six fac-similes of the original Drawings, (taken on the 
spot,)' executed in Lithography by Louis Hacue, with 
an Introductory View of Jewish History, and a 
aud De scriptive Notices, by the Rev. Dr. Crory, at 
ll. 1s.; Proofs, 1/. lls. 6d.; and a few copies, coloured 
and mounted in imitation of the original Drawings, 2U. 2s. 

London : F. G. Moon, 20, Thre adneedle Street. 


| 
| 








A BA RONIAL HALL IN THE 
OLDEN TIME; 
Or Old English Hospitality. 

Engraved from the celebrated Picture by Gror@r Cat- 
TERMOLE, as the Companion to ‘ 3olton Ab bey in the 
Olden Time,”’ by Samuel Cousins, A.R.A. 
| his national work has excited intense interest, from 
| the scene being so truly English. The first Proofs being 
| nearly all sold, e2 arly application must be made for the 








remainder, £ «. 
Prints ....ccccceces 3 3 
Proofs ane OIE 
Before Letters......-.00.+6 8 8 


Loudon: F. G. Moon, 20, Threadneedle Street. 





132, Fleet Street, London. 
PERIODICALS ISSUED BY 
ESSRS. HOW AND ‘PARSONS 
I On January Ist. 

ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 
NortTHern Drviston, Part I. commencing LANCA- 
SHIRE; and Sovtuern Drvision, Part I. commencing 
CORNWALL. Imperia! 8vo. each with a fine Steel 
Engraving, Map, aud many superior Wood-cuts. 2s. 6d. 

IRELAND. By Mr. and Mrs. Hati. Part XV. 
containing WICKLOW aud KILDARE, With 19 
Engravings, imperial 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

is ART-UNION, No. 36; size of the Atheneum, 


8d 
THE FLORIST’'S JOURNAL, No. 24; with a 
Coloured Engraving of the EpipHyttum Macoyi. 64. 
CHARLES DIBDIN’S SONGS, Complete. Part V. 
Price 2s, 6d. 


Pric 





13, Great Marlborough Street, Jan. 1. 
M & Cc OL BU RN’S 
NEW PU < ICATIONS., 


BAPE, ou SEVIGNE AND 
INTEMPORARIES. 
Comprising ‘Sketehe s of above one hundred of the most 
eminent pe rsons of her times. 
2 vols. small 8vo. 21s. bound. 
II. 


HER 


THE MAN OF FORTUNE. A Novel. 
By Mrs. Gort, Authoress of * ‘* Mothers and Daughters,”’ 
“The Peeress,’’ &c. 3 vols. 
Atso, Just Reapy, 
Ill. 


ANNE BOLEYN. Aw Hisrortcat Romance. 
By Mrs. A. T. THomson, Author of ‘‘ Constance,”’ &c. 


3 vols. 


IV. 
SCHOOL FOR WIVES. A Novel. 
or a Wife's Perils.’’ 


THE 
By the Authoress of ‘*‘ Temptation ; 


vuis. 
Henry Corpurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 





Conduit Street. 
NEW bac PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. 

UNDERS AND OTLEY. 
4 ioe BLUE BELLES OF ENGLAND. 

By Mrs. Tro.iore. 

II. 

BULWER’S 
MORNING. 


SIR E. L. 

NIGHT aa 

Ill. 

oe UR DE LION. 
ga Esq. 


RICHARD 
By G. P. 


OR THE 


Jove 


HARDNESS; UNCLE. 
Al 


ELLEN BRAYE; OR THE FORTUNE-TELLER. 


A 
VI. 
SCENES AND 
RECOLLECTION 
By Lady Caarrerton, 
Vil 


HOME FORe IGN 


ITALY—ITS HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 
By L. sa 





By H. T. I. Macnamara, Esq. 


DEMOCRACY 


Vi 
| THE PRIZE Ess AY ON PEACE. 
' 


THE SOCIAL INFLUENCE OF 
By M. De TocqveviLie 
Translated by H. Reeve, Esq. 
» # 
ADVENTURES OF SUSAN HOPLEY. 
A Novel. 


XI 
THE PLAYFAIR PAPERS; OR 
adiias  a 


BROTHER 


XII 
CHARAC A og RISTIC: S OF WOMEN. 
y Mrs. JAMEsoN. 
TIT 


SIR E. L. BULWER’S PROSE WORKS, 
In 12 vols. beautifully illustrated, 
Andthe 
DRAMATIC WORKS. Bound uniformly, 
XIV. 
WANDERINGS. 
By R. G. Cunnincuame, Esq. 
Vv 


THE BOOK OF SONNETS. 
By Miss A, M. WoopForp. 
Agents for Ireland: J. Cummrinc, Dublin; for Seot- 
land; Bret and Braprure, Edinburgh. 











In Monthly Volumes, Price 6s. each in cloth, 
LACKWOOD’S STANDARD 
NOVELS. 
The volume for January, Just Published, 
TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 
By Micuaett Scorr. 
With a Notice of the Author, anda Frontispiece by | 
CLarKSON STANFIELD, R.A. 
Witrtam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This Day is Published, a NewEdition of 
OEMS BY THE LADY FLORA 
HASTINGS. 

Beautifully printed in feap. 8vo. with a Portrait by 
Kenneth M‘Leay, Esq. engraved in live by Horsburgh, 
Price 7s. 6d 

A few copies remain of the Large Edition, which, 
with proof impressions of the Portrait, may be had at 15s. 

Wituram Brackwoop and Sons, 43, ‘George Street, 
Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, Loudon. 


. MR. LAING’S NEW WORK. 
This Day is Published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 16s. cloth lettered, 
TOTES OF A TRAVELLER ON 
THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL STATE OF 
FRANCE, PRUSSIA, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, and 
other Parts of Europe, during the Preseut Century. 
By SAMUEL Latna, Esq. 
Author of ‘A Journal of a Three Years’ Residence i iu 
Norway,’’ and of ‘*A Tour in Sweden.” 
L ondon: Lone an, Brown, and Co, 








s Day is Published, 12mo. Price 4s. 


HE ET YMOLOGY AND SYNTAX 
OF MURRAY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Sys- 
tematically Arranged, and containing much additional 
matter, with copious Exercisesand Directions for Parsing. 
By Cuartotre KENNION, 
Srmpxin, MarsHatu, and Co. 4, Stationers’ Hall Court. 
Speedily will be Published, by the Same Author, 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Svcond Ed.tion. 





Now Ready, iu | vol. demy 8vo. 15s. cloth lettered, 


COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY 

OF THE IRON-TRADE, throughout the World, 

from the Earliest Records to the Preseut Time. With 

an Appendix, containing Official Tables and other Pub- 
lic Documents, By Harry Scrivenor, Blaenavon. 

“Mr. Scrivenor’s history is written with elaborate 

research and anxious care, and goes into and exhausts 

the entire subject.’’—Tait's Magazine. 

London: Ssrru, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Just Published, in 1 thick vol. —_ Price 14s, 6d. the 
Standard Edition o 
NYAN’s PILGRIM’s PROGRESS; 
pat his authenticated Third Part, “THE 
TRAVELS OF THE UNGODLY.” Collated for the 
First Time with the Early Editious, aud the Phraseology 
of all his Works. With illustrative Notes from his own 
Pen. Edited by Roserr Pair, Author of ‘* The Life 
and Times of Whitefield.’’ With a highly-finished Por- 
rait, and Ten fine Plates. 
London: GroroE V IRTUE; and all Booksellers. 








TEGG'S TREASURY OF WIT FOR 1842. 
In ahandsome Pocket - a 1 in cloth, gilt edges, 


EGG’S TREASURY. OF WIT AND 
ANECDOTE, for 1842: an criginal Collection of 
Remarkable Ancedotes, Bon Mots, and Brilliant Sayings 
of all times and climes. 
** Wit is the lightning of the mind, 
The cayenne of ec mversation, and the talk of life.’ 
London: Priuted for Tuomas Trae, 73, Cheapside ; a 
Sold by all Booksellers. 











This Day, in post 8vo. Price 3s. 
MANUAL OF VETERINARY 
SCIENCE, Forming the Article under that 
head in the Seventh Edition of the ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA. By Wituram Dick. 
Professor of Veterinary Surgery to the Highland 
Society of Scotland, 

Apam and Caarirs Brack, Edinburgh; Stmpxty, 
Marsuatt, and Co. ; Warrraxerand Co. ; and Hamit- 
ton, Avams, and Co. London; and Jon CummMina, 
Dublin. 





In large 8vo. Price 9s. Part XVIII. of the 

ORKS of JEREMY BENTHAM; 

containing the latter Part of the CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CODE, of which only a small portion was for- 
merly published. 

Part XIX. containing the Memoirs of Jeremy Ben- 
tham, by Jon Bowrtna, is in the press, and will be 
published within two or three months. The General 
Index of Matters is in preparation, and will immediately 
follow the Memoirs. 

Witt Tarr, Edinburgh; Simpkmy, Mars#atn, aud 

Co. Li oudon. 





Saturday, ist January 1842. 
IR WALTER SCOTT'S NOVELS, 
PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
Waecs Issve. 
NumBer OnE oy WAVERLEY, 
Published This Day, Price Tworence, 
Part]. Contaiving Four Numbers, on Saturday, 22d 
January, in as ite hed cover, Price Ninepence. 
R. Cavett, Edinburgh. Hoviston and Sroneman, 
London. And Sold by every Bookseller in Great Britain 
and Ireland, 





OF WHOM MAY BE HAD, 
1. WAVERLEY NOVELS, royal 8vo. (WavERLEY 
to Mowastery,) each Novel complete. 4s. 
*,* Vols. I. and II. of = ers are to be had complete, in 
th. 
smi sir 8ve. (Wavertey to Monas- 
y-) each Novel complete. 4s, 
Ill. sCoT T S LIFE OF NAPOLEON, Part6. 2s. 6d, 
IV. SCOTT S POETRY, complete. 11. cloth, or with 
24 Plates, 1/. Lis. 6d. half-bound morocco. 
V. SCOTT'S PRO-E WRITINGS, uniform with 
above. ll. cloth. 
VI. TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, (History oF 
ScoTtanp,) uniform with above. 12s. cloth. 
THE SAME, 3 vols. small 8vo. Plates, very 


Il. = — 





VII. 


ueat. 15s. 

LIFE OF SIR WALTERSCOTT, by Mr. Lock- 
Hart, royal 8vo. completc. 1/. cloth, or with 
Ten Additional Plates, Proofs, li, 8s. half- 
bouad morocco. 


VIII. 





| 
{ 


Valour aud Discretion. 
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Now Ready, 8vo. 5s. 


Th 
NAUTICAL ‘ALMANAC, ror 1842. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This Day is Published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 
closely and beautifully printed, 
: eee THOUSAND A-YEAR. 
Carefully Revised by the Author. 
Wiritam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh; and 22, 
Pall Mall, London. 





This Day is Published, Price 4s. Part I. of 
HE BOOK OF THE FARM. 
By Henry SrepHens. 
Printed for Witt1am Biackwoopand Sons, Edinburgh ; 
and 22, Pall Mall, London. 
A Specimeu Prospectus of the Work may be had of all 
Booksellers, or will be forwarded, post-free, on application 
to the Publishers. 


HANDSOME PRESENT FOR THE NURSERY. 
This Day is Published, Price 3s. 

HE NEW CHAPTER OF KINGS; 

or the History of England in Miniature, for the Use 

of Children, with Forty Mlustrations, including a com- 

plete Series of Portraits from William the Conqueror to 
Queen Victoria. 

London: Cuaries Knicut aud Co. 22, Ludgate Street. 

NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF THE 

ay ORES SHAKSPERE. 

Edited by Cuartes Kniaur. 

To be completed in 10 demy 8vo. volumes, to be 
issued Monthly, commencing on the Ist February 1842. 
Price 5/.; and of ‘‘ The Life of Shakspere,”’ &c. 2 vols. 
UJ. Elegantly done up in cloth, with Contents lettered. 

Cuarves Kwniont and Co, 22, Ludgate Street. 

















Just Published, in 1 large vol. super-royal 8vo. with a 
Portrait, cloth lettered, Price 18s. 

HE WORKS OF THE REV. JOHN 

NEWTON, late Rector of the united Parishes of 
St. Mary Woolnoth and St. Mary Woolchurch Haw, 
London. With a Life of the Author, by the Rev. Ricnarp 
Ceci; and an Introduction, by the Rev. Francis Cun- 
wincuam, Vicar of Lowestoft. 

London: Gror@e Virrve; and all Booksellers. 





Now Ready, 1 vol. 8vo. 

IEUTENANT HART'S ANNUAL 
ARMY LIST, for 1842; containing the Dates of 
Commissions, and a Statement of the War Services and 
Wounds of nearly every Officer in the Army, ou Full- 
Pay, Retired, and Half-Pay, including the Ordnance and 
yal Marines; compiled from Official and other au- 
thentic Documents, and corrected up to December 27th, 

With an Index. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
with a Portrait and Memuir of the Author, 

MR. THEODORE HOOK’S NEW NOVEL. 
ATHERS AND SONS. 
‘* A most interesting and clever novel.”"—Herald. 
n admirable novel.’’— Caledonian Mercury. 

“One of the best novels of the day.”’— Messenger. 

s *« A most amusing novel, full of spirit and vivacity.’"— 
un. 

** Mr. Theodore Hook's works are the most lively and 
at the same time the truest pictures of life we have met 
with amony late writers.’’— Atlas. 

— Cotsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
reet. 


EORGE CRUIKSHANK’S 
OMNIBUS. 

No. 9, completing the Volume for 1842, with the usual 
Mlustrations on Steel aud Wood—Contains: Jack-o'lan- 
tern—Christmas—a Snap-dragon, in verse—What do you 
do that for?—Lines by a Y-g L—y of F—sh—n—The 
Frolics of Time—A peep at the Age-—A Still-life Sketch 
—A Tale of an Inn—* Such a Duck "—The Postilion — 
The Horse by the Head—The Pauper’s Chauut—Mrs. 
Toddles aud the Colonel, &e. 

Tint and Boove, Fleet Street. 


TO AMATEURS AND STUDENTS OF THE FINE 


ARTS. 

HE MONTHLY NEWSPAPER, 
THE ART-UNION, Price 8d. Stamped, (size 
and form of the ‘* Ad * ist uded to all 
Persous interested in the Fine Arts; to all Families, avy 
members of which study Drawing as au accomplishment ; 
to all Drawing-masters; to all who cotlect Works of Art; 
in short, to every person iuterested in this important aud 
fertile source of individual enjoyment and natioual 
greatness. The commencement of a New Volume with 
the New year supplies a favourable period for its intro- 
duction where it has not been hitherto received. Office, 
182, Fleet Street; may be had through any Bookseller or 

News Agent. 


** Ay 

















Now Ready, Price 2s. 6d, 
OMIC ALMANACK, for 1842; with 
Twenty-four Etchings by Gzorez Caurxsnanx, 
and uumerous other Ilustrations, consisting of Sketches, 
Silhouettes, and Ornamental Borders. Among the more 
important Illustrations are— 
Dinner and After. | High and Low Water. 
The Shop and the Shay. 
Over Head and Under Foot. | Blood Heat and Freezing 
Up Hill and Down Dale. Point. 
Ups and Downs of Life. Going! Gone! ! 
Premium and Discount. The Parlour and the Cellar. 
Ringing a Peal, anda Belle. 
Tizrand Bogue, Fleet Street; and a1 Booksellers. 





Published every Saturday, Price 3d. 
UNCH; OR, THE LONDON 
CHARIVARI! 

A weekly badzget of Wit and Whim, political and 
satirical, with Cuts and Caricatures. 

On the Ist January will be Published, being the First 
Number of the New Volume, 
PUNCH’S ALMANACK; 

INuastrated with upwards of Fifty Humorons Cuts of 
the World as itis to be iu 1842, It will algo be enriched 
with FIVE HUNDRED ORIGINAL JOKES! at the 
irresistibly Comic Charge of THREE-PENCE. Pub- 
lished in Weekly Numbers and Monthly farts, at the 
Office, 13, Wellington Street, Strand; aug Sold by all 
Booksellers, 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CXXXVII. is Published This Day. 
ContTENTS : 

I. WORDSWORTH'S SONNETS. 
Il. INCIDENTS of TRAVEL in CENTRAL AME. 
RICA. 
II]. BIOGRAPHY of MARGARET DAVIDSON. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
IV. GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 
V. BIBLICAL RESEARCHES in PALESTINE. 
VI. COPYRIGHT QUESTION. 
VIL. FISHERIES and FISHPONDS. 
VIIL. PRESIDENT ADAMS, and AMERICAN 
RIGHT of SEARCH. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This Day is Published, Price 2s. No. I. 
HE AUSTRALIAN AND NEW 
ZEALAND MAGAZINE. 
Edited by Henry Capper. 
Contents: 1. Summary of Australian and New Zea- 
land Intelligence—2. Emigration, No. 1—3. The Pro- 
testaut Church in Australia-—4. The Settlements of New 
Zealand—5. The Exvtic World capable of being success- 
fully implanted and cultivated iu Australia aud New 
Zealand. No. l—on the Cultivation of Rice—6. The 
Condition and Prospects of Western Australia in 1840. 
Reviews: New Zealand; by the Hon. H. Petre—New 
Zealand, South Australia, and New South Wales; by R. 
G. Jameson. Latest Intelligence from Austral-Asia— 
Markets—Shipping Intelligence— Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages—Home Intelligence—Ships laid on for Aus- 
tral-Asia, &c. &c. 
Published by Smrru, Evper, aud Co.; and Sold by all 
Booksellers. 


MR. AINSWORTITS MISCELLANY, ILLUs- 
TRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
On the 29th January will be Published, Price Eighteen- 
pence, the First Number of 
INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE; 
A Monthly Miscellauy of 
ROMANCE, GENERAL LITERATURE, AND ART. 
Edited by W. Harrison Atnsworru, Esq. 
And illustrated with Designs on Steel and Wood-cuts by 
GeEoRGE CRUIKSHANK, 
Containing the commencement of 
ANEW WORK OF FICTION 
BY MR. AINSWORTH, 

With Two Illustrations on Steel, by Georce Crurr- 
SHANK 3 and Contributions from several of the most dis- 
linguished Writers of the day. 

Iven Cunntncuam, Publisher, St. Martin’s Place, 
Trafalgar Square. 

*,* Orders received by all Bookselleis and Newsmen. 


EDITED AND ILLUSTRATED BY T. HOOD, ESQ. 
The January Number for 1842, of 
OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE AND HUMORIST, 
Edited by Tnomas Hoop, Esq. 
Coyratss THe Fo..owina Inrerestino ARTICLZ3. 
Avacreoutie fur the New | Reminiscences of a Medi- 
Year. By the Editor. cal Student, No. 3; a 
Recollections of Eton. By Story of Galvanism. 
an Etoniau. Phineas Quiddy ; or Sheer 
The University Feud; ora Industry. By John 
Row at the Oxford Arms. Poole, Esq. 
Ly the Editor. | Wanted a Father, Mother, 






















Weeds and Flowers. By 
Barry Cornwall. 

The School for Horse Play. 
By John Poole, Esq. 
Author of ‘‘ Paul Pry.” 

Inedited Letters of Dean 
Swift; with a Running 
Commentary. 

English Retrogression. By 
the Editor. 

Lebanon in the Summer of 
1841. 


Graduates and Under-Gra- 
duates; or the Proctor’s 
Note-Book. By the Au- 
thor of ‘* Peter Priggins.” 


and a Few Sisters. By 
Laman Blanchard, Esq. 

A Strange Passage in the 
Life of Charles Welford, 
Esq. 

Short Rides in an Author's 
Omnibus. By Horace 
Smith, Esq. 

The Sea Lawyer. By the 
Author of “ Rattliu the 

| Reefer.” 

| Sounet—The Lover's Ap- 





peal. 
| Execution of the Coutro- 
janni. 
| Lines on Miss Adelaide 
) Kemble. 


The New Year being a favourable opportunity fur com- 
meucing a Periodical, those who may desire tu take in 
Tux New Montuiy Macaztne, are requested to give 
their orders without delay to their respective Booksellers. 

Henry Cotsyry, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 


Street, 





WITH SEVENTEEN 


ILLUSTRATIONS _ BY 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, LEECH, CROWQUILL, 
AND CRUIKSHANK THE YOUNGER, 
The First Namber for the New Year, Price 2s. 6d. of 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


Contents: 
THE MISTLETOE. A Dithyramb. 
By Father Prout, 
RICHARD SAVAGE; a Romance of Real Life. 
By Cartes Wuirengap, 
Illustrated by Leecn. 


The Razed House: Wan- 
derings of a Painter in 
Italy. With an Itlustra- 
tion from a Design by 
V. P. Rippingille, Esq. 

Cupid in London, By R. 
More. 

Eudymion. 
Longfellow. 

Stanley Thorn—the Arrest 
-—the Proposal—the Duel 
and the Result. 

French Cookery. With 
Illustrations. 

Save me from my Friends! 
By George Raymond, 
The Country Squire; au 
Ancieut Legend. By Grig. 

A Kiss. From Lessing. 

My First Morning in Cal- 
cutta. By H.R. Addison. 

To a Buatterfly, 
Herdey 

The Night Watch. 


By W. H. 


Dick Dafter. By Paul 
Pindar. Illustrated by 
George Cruikshank. 

Welsh Rabbits. By Dr. 
Maginun, 

A Night in Calcutta. By 
H. R. Addison. 

|The Poet at Home. By 
Old Seratch, 

Comicalities of the Feel- 
ings. By the Author of 
“The Comic English 
Grammar.”” With Three 

| Illustrations by Leech. 

The Philosophy of Smok- 
ing; in Twelve Volumes 
of Smoke. With 8 Illus- 
trations from Drawings 
by Alfred Crowquill; 
engraved by Cruikshank 
the Younger. 





From | Raising the Devil: a Le- 


gend of Albertus Mag- 
bus. By Thomas In- 
goldsby, Esq. 


N.B. Mr. Bentiey begs to inform Subscribers and 
the Public that he has declined to reuew his engagement 
with Mr. Arnswortn as Editor of, or Contributor to, 


“ BentLey'’s MisceLany.”’ 


Ricuaryv Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 





HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. LVI. Published This Day. 
Contatns: 1. Egyptian Hieroglyphics and Grammar 
—2. History of the Dukes of Burgundy—3. Roepell’s 
History of Poland—4. The Works of William von Hum- 
boldt—5. Count Litta’s Celebrated Italian Families— 
6. Pictures and Sketches of St. Petersburg—7. Sweden 
as it is—8. Modern Art in Germany —9. Relations of 
Foreign Powers with the present Conservative Cabinet. 
Cuapman and Hatt, 186, Strand. 
HE ASIATIC JOURNAL, 
for Janvany, will be Published two days after the 
arrival of the next Overland Mail, and will contain, 
among other interesting Articles, our future Relations 
with China; Reminiscences of the late B 1ese War; 
Dr. Sprenger’s El Masudi; the Land-Tax of Iudia; the 
Steppes of Southern Russia, &e. &e. &c. ‘ 
Loudon: Wa. H. ALven and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 

















LACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No. CCCXV. for January. 
Contents: 1. Philosophy of Herodotus—II. The 
World of London. Part 8—III. The Spy -1V. Sketches 
of Ita'y. No. 3—V. Impostares—VI. The Heiress and 
her Friends— VII. Paris-- Chronicles of the Cite— 
VIII. The Prisoner of Ghent. Iby B Simmons—IX. 
The Legend of St. Rosalie. By Delta—X. The Copy- 
right Question — XI. The Deserted Village — XII. 
Ten Years of the Whigs. 
W. Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh; and 22, Pall Mall. 


— EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
for January, Price 1s. 

Contarns: Lines on the Birth of the Heir Apparent — 
Tory Remedies for National Distress; Emigratiou— 
Specimens of Modern Romance; No. I. The Intense, or 
Murderous Sentimental—Howiit's Visits to Remarkable 
Piaces—The Wen; No. IV. The Crossings and the Gin 
Palaces—A Dropped Paper--Lights and Shadows of 
London Life—Jeannette the Fearless; a Romantic Tale 
—The Glasgow Mortality Bill for 1840 — Letters from the 
Baltic; by a Lady—Enlymion, or a Family Party of 
Olympus—The Jovial Priest’s Confession -- Poetry — 
Literary Register — Political Register. 

Winttam Tarr, Edinburgh; Stmexex, Marsuaun, and 
Co. London; and Joun Cummrina, Dablin, 








This Day is Published, Price ]s. 6d. 
OPF’S BRITISH MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, and Historical Record of Religion 
and Politics. 

Contents: 1. The British Corn-laws—2. Exposure of 
Pablicola of the ‘* Weekly Dispatch ’’— 3. The Colonies 
—4. Review of Professor Sewell of Oxford's Puseyite 
Doctrines—5. Church of Scotland; with a Summary of 
Religious and Political Intelligence. 

James Nisser and Co. 2], Berners Strect; Samira, 
Exper, and Co. 85, Cornhill. 


_— MONTILLY MAGAZINE, 


No. 541, for January. 
Edited by Benson E. Hun, Esq. 

Contents: Editor’s Address~ Ode to the New Year— 
The Speculator in Spite of Himself. By R. 3. Peake, 
Esq. — Kindred Meads—A Legend for our Sailors— 
Original Letter of Edmund Kean--Pearls of Price. By 
the Editor—French Fictions most Popular in England— 
The Spell-bound Moor—Reviews— Notes of the Munth— 
Drama— Fine Arts. 

C. Mrrenett, Ked Lion Court; Edinburgh: J. Men- 
zies; Glasgow: D. Robertson; Dublin: J. Macuem. 

This Day, with Five Engravings, Price 7s. 64. 
HE EDINBURGH NEW PHILO- 
SOPHICAL JOURNAL, No. 63, January 1842. 

Containing among other Articles:—Prof. Marcet on 
Variations in the Temperature of the Atmosphere—Mr. 
M'Gillivray on the Island of St. Kilda—M. Coste on 
Fresh-water Polypi—Frof. Wagner on the Meduse — 
Prof. Forbes on Glaciers—Prof. Ayassiz on the Distribu- 
tion of Fossils — Mr. Milne on Earthquake Shocks in 
Great Britain — Prof. Trail, onjthe Arran Baryto—Sul- 
phate Pigment —Preceedings of various Learned Socie- 
ties—Scientific Intelligence—List of Patents, &c. 

Apam and Cuaries Buacx, Edinburgh. Lonean, 
Brown, and Co. London. 














This Day, with 6 Engravings, Price 6s. 
HE EDINBURGH MEDICAL AND 
SURGICAL JOURNAL, No. CL. 

The Oatarva, Communications in this Number are: 
Mr. Guy on the Static Lung Tests—Mr. Lee on the 
Comparative Advantages of Lithotomy and Lithotrity— 
Dr. Hocken on Amaurosis from Hysteria—Dr. King- 
ston’s Case of Encephalitis—Dr. Fairbairn’s Case of 
Extra-Uterine Conception— Dr, Catlett on Ergot of Kye 
— Drs. Drysdale and Russell on Auscultation— Dr. 
Paterson on the Brain—Sir George Ballingall’s Cases in 
Military and Naval Surgery — Professor Simpson on 
Leper Hospitals—Dr,. Stark on Preguancy. 

1e Number embraces Reviews of several important 
New Publications, and contains an ample digest of 
Medical Lutelligeuce. 

Avam and Cuarces Bracx, Edinburgh; Lonemay, 

Baown, and Co, London. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE, for January, Price 2s. 6d. 

Contatys: I. Chapters on German Ghostcraft —2. 
The Curse of Kishoge—3, Tytler’s History of Scotland 
—4. Letters from Italy. No. 1—-Nice—5. Gaspar, the 
Pirate; a Tale of the Indian Seas—6. Dramatic Doings. 
The Opera Masquerade—A Juvenile Composer—A Finale 
7. The Vice-Legate’s Ball—8. Oar Portrait Gallery, No. 
XXVI— Sir W. R. Hamilton —with an Etching —9. 
Nuts and Nutcrackers—No, 1—10. Railways in Ireland 
—ll. Recent Pamphlets on Ireiané—12, Letter from 
Dr. Wiseman. 

Dublin ; Witutam Curry jun. and Co. W. S. Orr 
and Co. London. Sold by all Booksellers; of whom 
may be had, 

O UR MESS, No. 1. By Cuarves 
Lever, Esq. (Harry Lorrequer,) with 4 [lustra- 
tious by Phiz, Price 1s. ‘To be continued Monthly. 
ry\IIE COMMISSIONER; OR, DE 
LUNATICO INQUIRENDO. No. I. with 2 
Illustrations by Ph’z. Price 1s. 











Loudon : Priated for JosepH Crayton, of No. 7, Windsor 
Court, Strand; and Published by him at No. 9, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, sarugpay, Ist JaNnvARY 1842. 
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